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GuUNPOWDER—whether used in war, the chase, or in blasting 
—is well known to be a mechanical mixture of three substances, 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal; the two former being products 
of the mineral kingdom, and the latter being obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. While charcoal can be obtained in unlimited 
quantity in every cultivated part of the globe, and sulphur is 
sufficiently abundant and widely distributed, either in its native 
state or in such combinations as readily yield it, the supply 
of saltpetre is comparatively restricted in quantity, and still 
more in locality. Hence its preparation by human ingenuity 
has been found necessary, and may at any time be demanded 
by the commercial blockade of a nation. Dismissing, therefore, 
the consideration of sulphur and charcoal, we may advantage- 
ously, perhaps, devote a few pages to saltpetre,—by inquiries 
into its nature, the extent of its natural production, the assist- 
ance which art has hitherto contributed to its generation, its 
extraction and purification, and, lastly, into the theory of its 
mode of formation. 

History.—Saltpetre appears to have been first mentioned 
under that name by Geber, in the eighth century, as sal pe.re 
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(rock-salt); but as its history is involved in that of gunpowder, 
the earliest notices of the last, or indeed of analogous, fire-com- 
positions, embrace the history of saltpetre. While we have 
complacently trusted for ages to the current belief that gun- 
powder was invented by Berthold Schwartz, the German monk 
and alchemist, as far back as 1320, or by Roger Bacon, the 
great English friar, in 1270,—for the latter undoubtedly describes - 
the fire-crackers of the boys, and mentions even the constituents 
of the “imitation of thunder,”—it was reserved for the deep- 
searching criticism of the nineteenth century (the most striking 
mental characteristic of the European mind in this century) to 
prove that it was known and used long before the thirteenth 
century, even by Europeans; that it is certain the Chinese 
were well acquainted with fire-works (‘devouring fire,” “ earth- 
thunder’’) at the beginning of the Christian era, and which proved 
our pastime and annoyance on July 4, 1863; that the Greek 
fire was introduced from the East to the Byzantines in the 
seventh century; that the Crusaders were terrified at the fire- 
works of their Saracen enemies; that a treatise on pyrotechny 
has been discovered, written by Hassan Abramman, who speaks 
of Chinese fires and applies Chinese epithets to them; that 
Marcus Greecus, between the ninth and twelfth centuries, gives 
minute directions for making rockets in a work on pyrotechny, 
entitled “The Book of Fires, for Burning an Enemy by Sea or 
Land.” It appears, therefore, that the Arabs, the great col- 
porteurs of the arts from the indefinite East, conveyed gun- 
powder, the civilizing scourge and blessing, from China to our 
semi-civilized forefathers. Improvements in the thunder-mix- 
tures of the Chinese progressed slowly in Europe during many 
centuries, until, by the westward march of empire across Asia, 
through Europe, and across America, they are again brought to 
compete with those of our earliest fire-work instructors, the 
Chinese; but these have remained so stereotyped for more than 
one thousand years, that their “devouring fire,” unaided by 
foreigners, will not compare with the lightning and volcano effects 
of the cannon of their pupils. 

Chemical Characteristics.—Ordinary combustion is the union 
of the oxygen of the air with a combustible; and since the 
atmosphere contains four-fifths of nitrogen (a comparatively 
inert body in this respect), and only one-fifth oxygen, com- 
bustion in pure oxygen gas is intense, and usually brilliant. 
In like manner, when we employ a solid body, containing an 
enormous bulk of oxygen condensed in a small space, with a 
combustible, the intensity of combustion is enormously increased, 
often to explosive violence, even in the open air. Such a solid 
is saltpetre. A mixture of saltpetre and charcoal, ignited, 
deflagrates and burns vividly. A mixture of saltpetre and sul- 
phur, with some pearlash, slowly heated, explodes with violence. 
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Saltpetre (sal petra, nitre, nitrate of potash, of potassa or 
potassium) is composed, according to the later views of the 
chemist, of potassium and nitric residue, with the formula 
KNO,,* but according to the dualistic view, of nitric acid and 
potassa. We shall follow the former in the present essay, as 
more conformable to fact. It contains nearly one-half its weight 
of oxygen (over forty-seven per cent.), all of which is available 
for deflagrating the charcoal of gunpowder, because the sulphur 
seizes the potassium. But the conversion of carbon (charcoal) 
into carbonic acid gas, by the oxygen of the nitre, by no means 
represents all the force which the ignition of gunpowder exerts 
on adjacent bodies; for, in the new arrangement of the elements 
by the combustion, nitrogen, finding nothing to unite with, sud- 
denly flies from the solid to the gaseous state, adding nearly 
fourteen per cent. (of the weight of nitre) to the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion. Hence sixty-one per cent. of the nitre 
suddenly fly from their rigid crystal walls into a huge gaseous 
bulk, which is enormously expanded by the intense heat of com- 
bustion, simultaneous with its evolution. 

Substitutes for Saltpetre or Gunpowder.—Before wasting our 
time in discussing the manufacture of saltpetre,—the supply of 
which we have asserted to be quite restricted in locality,—let us 
first consider whether other nitrates, or similar salts, might not 
be substituted for it, by fulfilling the requisite conditions of 
vividly supporting combustion and evolving a larg~ amount of 
gas. Nitrate of sodium (cubic nitre, soda saltpetre) has the 
same formula as saltpetre, Na NO,, except. that the cheaper 
element sodium takes the place of potassium, fulfils the con- 
ditions laid down, and even yields a larger volume of gas. 
Moreover, it is found much nearer home,—on the plain of Ata- 
cama, on the border between Peru and Chili; while almost all 
our saltpetre is derived from the valley of the Ganges. It is 
also found in large quantity on Atacama, and is now the chief 
source of the nitric acid (aquafortis) of the world. Why, then, 
can we not use it in place of saltpetre? 

If gunpowder becomes moist, its value is impaired or destroyed. 
Now, even pure nitrate of sodium is hygroscopic; 7.e. it attracts 
moisture from the air when the latter is not very dry. Hence, 
a gunpowder made with it, instead of its potassium congener, 
would be likewise hygroscopic, and become moistened in storage 
under ordinary circumstances. Nitrate of sodium, therefore, 
must be rejected as a constituent of gunpowder, unless some 
means, now unknown, be devised to prevent its absorbing water. 
In like manner, the nitrates of calcium and magnesium cannot 
be employed, because of their deliquescent character, although 
they are found in nature, and might be made economically. 


* By the more modern theory, O=16; by the older, O=8. 
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Most other metallic nitrates are deliquescent, and therefore 
useless for our purpose. Nitrate of lead, perhaps, might be 
used; but it would be more expensive than saltpetre, would only 
yield twenty-nine per cent. oxygen, and, altogether, thirty-eight 
per cent. gas, instead of forty-seven and sixty-one per cent. of 
these respectively yielded by saltpetre; and, worse than all, 
while common gunpowder has to expend some of its force in 
projecting thirty-nine per cent. of its saltpetre as potassium, a 
nitrate-of-lead gunpowder would have to waste some of its 
power in projecting sixty-two per cent. of its nitric salt as 
lead; ¢.e. would have to project a sixty-two-pound shot before 
acting on the iron ball or shell. 

We know of no other nitrate available; but there is a closely 
analogous salt (chlorate of potassium) that might be employed. 
Its formula, K Cl O,, shows that it contains a large amount of 
oxygen, which we know it readily gives up, and which renders 
it a powerful supporter of combustion. It is also a very dry 
salt. It cannot, however, be substituted for saltpetre; for it is 
more costly, evolves less gaseous matter, and, above all, yields 
up its oxygen so easily that a gunpowder made with it would be 
more dangerous to friend than foe. The first experiment made 
by that great chemist, Berthollet, to make a gunpowder with it 
at Essonne, in France, resulted in a fearful explosion, with loss 
of life, and has not been repeated. 

This leads us to consider whether other explosive bodies may 
not be employed instead of gunpowder, such as the fulminates, 
chloride of nitrogen, &c. In the first place, their preparation 
is attended with imminent danger, and their storage and 
handling would not be less dangerous—we do not exaggerate 
in saying a thousandfold more so—than gunpowder. But, in 
the second place, a more important reason is, that their explo- 
sion is almost instantaneous, while that of gunpowder is pro- 
gressive. A heavy door may be closed by the finger, if time be 
given to overcome the vis inertia; but a sudden blow with the 
fist would probably hurt the hand rather than close the door. 
A ball rammed down upon powder in the chamber of a gun is 
clearly movable if time be allowed to overcome its vis inertia ; 
but for the first moment of time it is as fixed and immovable 
as the solid walls of the gun. If the powder were instantane- 
ously explosive, its whole gaseous power would, in a moment of 
time and in all directions alike, act against sides and ball, and 
would burst the gun as easily as move the ball. By the pro- 
gressive combustion of gunpowder, the first small portions of 
gas generated begin to move the ball; while the others, added in 
succession, continually increase the velocity of projection to the 
end of the tube or bore. We may, therefore, dismiss all violent 
explosives from further consideration. 

The only question remaining is, whether a substitute for gun- 
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powder may not be provided, of similar progressive explosiveness, 
and in other respects of equal or greater value in its cost, the 
volume of gas evolved, the security of storage, &c. Two sub- 
stances now offer themselves,—a powder prepared from ferro-prus- 
siate and chlorate of potash and sugar, and gun-cotton. The 
best composition and proportions for the former have not been 
sufficiently elaborated; but, as far as experiment has gone, it is 
too liable to explosion from accident. Moreover, the dried prus- 
siate has over fifty-seven per cent. solid matter to waste some of 
the force of the powder in being ejected, or, if not ejected, it 
would foul a gun seriously. Gun-cotton seems likely to prove a 
formidable rival to gunpowder in the hands of the Austrians; but 
time is yet needed to ascertain whether in every respect it be 
equal or superior to it. Until thorough, varied, and long-continued 
experiment shall have found a perfectly reliable substitute, the 
experience of centuries in the manufacture of saltpetre-gunpow- 
der is not to be thrown away. The discussion leads to the conclu- 
sion, that, according to our present experience, nothing can be 
substituted for gunpowder or for the saltpetre which it contains. 
We may not, therefore, waste our time unprofitably in considering 
the manufacture or extraction of saltpetre more minutely. More- 
over, even if its possible rival, gun-cotton, should supersede it, 
a study of the preparation of saltpetre is just as important, be- 
cause the question of the supply of nitric acid is the leading 
question in nitre and gun-cotton. 

Natural Supply of Saltpetre.—Any nitrate may be easily con- 
verted into nitrate of potassium by wood-ashes; and, as the other 
metals allied to potassium are abundantly distributed, and gene- 
rally all mixed together, we must look for natural alkaline ni- 
trates associated together, chiefly those of potassium, sodium, 
calcium, and magnesium. We find nitrates almost everywhere 
on the globe, in the soil, in rain, river, and spring waters, more 
abundant in boggy soils in temperate regions, and still more so 
in partly wet and even sandy soils in warmer climates. The 
more recent improvements in detecting the presence of a nitrate 
have revealed this unlooked-for wide distribution; and yet, in spite 
of this diffusion, there are but few localities on the globe where 
it has been profitably extracted. We prove its presence almost 
everywhere, but in such minute proportion to the soil or water 
containing it, that there is no ground to hope that we can obtain 
it everywhere. Again, while we thus find nitric acid in some 
nitrate everywhere, in like manner do we find potassium claiming 
an equally wide diffusion, but only abundant in some feldspar or 
greensand localities, rather less in the kaolin derivatives of 
feldspar, and still less in clays and other rock masses. In proof 
of its universal distribution, we need only cite land-plants, whose 
ashes yield potash, and constitute the supply of potassium for all 
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the world, except in a few instances. Plants root through the 
soil to find potassium for their vigorous growth; and general 
vegetation proves that they find it everywhere, and with more 
facility than chemists find to detect its minute presence. From 
its wide distribution, we expect to find nitrate of potassium wher- 
ever nitrates are found and worked; but, because lime and mag- 
nesia are more abundant than potash, we look for a larger pro- 
portion of nitrates of calcium and magnesium. 

The most remarkable locality of nitrates in the world is in 
India on either side of the Ganges, not in the alluvial plains of 
the Delta in Bengal, but most abundant in the next province, 
Bahar, and also in Allahabad, Agra, and Oude. For a distance 
of several hundred miles along the sacred river, sandy plains 
yield most of the saltpetre consumed by the world. Mr. Hamil- 
ton remarked, in 1820, that ‘“‘the actual extent of the saltpetre 
manufacture would admit of a production to whatever extent 
war or commerce required.” To give some idea of the extent of 
production, Mr. John Biddle, of Philadelphia, has supplied us 
with the following average amount exported from Calcutta 
during each of the years 1832 to 1887, carefully ascertained by 
him during his residence in India at that period. The amounts 
are expressed first, as in his original papers, in bazaar maunds, 
each equal to 82-133 pounds avoirdupois.* The average annual 
exports were—to 

Great Britain. United States. Other Places. Total. 
265,833 114,925 41,566 422,324 
21,833,750 9,439,173 843,954 34,686,877 

Our average annual import of saltpetre from the East Indies 
into the United States, from 1850 to 1861 inclusive, was 19,061,557 
pounds—nearly equal to that of Great Britain from 1832 to 1837. 

We have omitted 1852 and 1855, from inability to procure the 

eports on Commerce and Navigation for those years, and have 
included 4,729,435 received by way of England in 1856.) The 
average amount annually shipped from Calcutta in 1832-7 was 
15,485 tons, and that imported thence into the United States 
from 1850-61 was 8509 tons. The production of the valley of 
the Ganges probably now amounts at least to 25,000 to 30,000 
tons annually. : 

Most of the saltpetre in the foregoing statement is termed 
crude, although it has been partly purified by crystallization, &c. 
Now let us examine the composition of the nitrous earth of the 
Ganges valley. We have only found one analysis of it recorded, 
by Dr. John Davy, who obtained from an earth of Tirhoot, a 
district of Bahar— 


* Why not abandon our double dealing in pounds troy and pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and adopt the admirable French metrical system of weights and measures 
at once, instead of using the unmeaning French name of a pound avoir du poise? 
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Nitrate of potassium 

Nitrate of calcium 

Chloride of sodium 

Sulphate of calcium 

Carbonate of calcium 

Water and some organic matter 
Insoluble in weak nitric acid 


We are at once struck with the large proportion of nitrate of 
potassium in the salts soluble in water,—8}4 out of the 13 per 
cent. Those sandy plains are much richer in potassium than 
any others we are acquainted with. At the rate of 25,000 tons, 
and allowing twenty per cent. impurity, they are annually ship- 
ping 7746 tons of potassium from the plains of the Ganges, 
equivalent to 19,365 tons pearlash or potash, assumed at fifty 
per cent. potassa. How many trees would this amount repre- 
sent? The best answer we can give is to state the amount of 
pot- and pearlashes we spare to other countries, and which results 
from the crashing of our huge forests beneath the unsparing axe. 
The export of pot- and pearlashes from the United States in 1860 
was 4985 tons. The export fluctuates; but 5000 tons may be 
taken as an average. _ We are, therefore, importing potassium 
in saltpetre from India, equivalent to about 6000 tons potashes, 
and exporting about 5000. But if we had to rely upon a home- 
production of saltpetre, we could export no potashes, and would 
fall short of our annual demand for saltpetre by 1000 tons of 
potashes. To such an extent are we indebted to the valley of 
the Ganges, from which we might easily be excluded by war. 

It is said that, on account of the scarcity of potash in some of 
the localities where the nitrous earth is worked, it is simply ex- 
tracted, lixiviated by water, and the solution evaporated to crys- 
tallize the crude nitre. In such case, the nitrate of calcium is 
lost,—when a little wood-ash would have converted it into nitrate 
of potassium, and have increased the yield of saltpetre by nearly 
fifty per cent., according to Davy’s analysis above given. 

Some saltpetre has been obtained from the nitre-caves of 
Ceylon, which occur in a dolomitic limestone interspersed with 
feldspar, the latter, doubtless, yielding the small amount of po- 
tassium contained in the caves. Some of the caves, as that of 
Boulatwellegodé, being the resort of numberless bats, their ex- 
crement is probably the source of nitric acid to form the nitrates; 
but there are others where the bats do not congregate and yet 
nitre is extracted from them. In the cave of Memoora, described 
by Davy, the floor is naked rock, without a covering of earth, 
where nitric acid is usually elaborated; and yet the excavations 
of the cave, by removing the nitrified surface of rock, have been 
continued for fifty years, during the six dry months of each year, 
so that the cavern is enlarged to one hundred feet breadth, eighty 
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feet height, and two hundred feet depth. The analysis of a piece 
of rock from this cave yielded to Davy— 


Nitrate of potassium 
Nitrate of magnesium 
Sulphate of magnesium 
Carbonate of calcium 


The method of extracting the nitre is to break off the rock by 
iron tools, powder it, coarsely mix it with an equal quantity of 
wood-ashes, and lixiviate with water. The clear liquor is con- 
centrated by solar evaporation in pits, and then evaporated in 
pans to crystallization, which takes place on cooling. The theory 
of the operation—which is the same for all similar deposits—is 
that the carbonate of potassium in the ashes does not alter the 
nitre already pre-existing, but makes a ready exchange with the 
nitrates of magnesium and calcium, converting them into insolu- 
ble carbonates of calcium and magnesium, while it becomes nitrate 
of potassium. It may be thus formulated for nitrate of calcium 
and carbonate of potassium, the most important ingredient in 
wood-ashes :— 

Nitr. Calc. Carb. Potass. Carb. Calc. Nitr. Potass. 
2CaNO, + K,CO, = Ca,CO, + 2KNO, 

It is said that sixteen men, each furnishing a half-hundred- 
weight of crude nitre annually to the Government, probably gave 
it as a tax or duty on the whole production. 

Similar caves, as is well known, exist in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, also in a limestone formation (among others, the cele- 
brated Mammoth Cave), and were wrought during the War of 
1812. As the caves are not in a primary or metamorphic region, 
potash was absent; and the nitrates of lime and magnesia were 
changed into saltpetre by wood-ashes, to the destruction of ad- 
jacent forests. 

Besides the few localities mentioned, others have been worked 
at different periods, and some at the present moment, in Egypt, 
Arabia, Spain, &. They occur in the surface-soil, like those 
on the Ganges, never deeper than the oxidizing influence of the 
air, whereby the nitrates are generated, and, their solution rising 
by capillary action to the surface, evaporation leaves them dis- 
seminated through the uppermost soil, or as a crust of fine fibrous 
crystals. 

There are localities in Hungary, worked at present, which de- 
serve a more extended notice, although the natural formation of 
nitrates is somewhat aided by art. The localities appear to be 
more or less boggy, exposed to successive moistening by water 
and evaporation by the sun. The term Kehrsalpeter (swept or 
scraped saltpetre) is applied to that obtained from surface-soils. 
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By way of example of this mode of obtaining saltpetre, Szabé 
gives the following description of a locality near Mike-Peres. 
The soil, a loose black sand, with argillaceous and calcareous 
matter disseminated through it, slopes gently down from the vil- 
lage to a swamp, which never becomes entirely dry, and which 
formerly embraced the whole slope. Nitrates are formed in it 
naturally; but, to increase their production, the sewerage of the 
village is conducted over the slope, while ashes, especially straw- 
ashes, are occasionally strewed over the surface. Saltpetre 
shows itself in periods of dry weather, especially in May and 
June, when it sometimes forms so rapidly that it may be gath- 
ered every evening, and always yields many crops in the year. 
The surface is scratched up or shaved by a shaving-plough, the 
earth collected, lixiviated, and the solution crystallized. Rag- 
sky’s analysis of Hungarian swept saltpetre from a large number 
of localities gave from a half per cent. to two and one-third per 
cent. of true saltpetre. Good localities for nitre are recognized 
in Hungary by the growth of certain narcotic weeds, which we 
know largely yield their compound ammonias (good sources of 
nitric acid), and particularly by the growth of tobacco. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that tobacco raised in such localities 
is not prized, because it deflagrates and spirts, when smoked in 
a@ pipe, in consequence of the presence of nitrates. What smoker 
has not noticed the occasional deflagration of tobacco in a pipe 
or cigar? and what lad, beginning the noxious habit of smoking, 
has not charged this effect either to a pranking playfellow who 
has managed to insert a few grains of gunpowder into his tobacco, 
or to a villanous dealer who has striven to make a weak tobacco 
stronger by an infusion of gunpowder? The simple truth is, 
that nitrogenous matters, which abound in tobacco, in some more 
than in other, have been changed by bad curing, or by their 
excess, into nitrates, and of course deflagrate in the tobacco like 
saltpetre and wood. It is nevertheless a question for us, whether 
some localities in Virginia, or elsewhere, yielding a rank nitroge- 
nous tobacco, might not be made to yield a more profitable crop 
of saltpetre. 

A general survey of the various localities where nitre has been 
or is still extracted leads us to the conclusion that its formation 
takes place most abundantly under the hot sun and long dry 
season (after wet) of the tropics. Hamilton observes that its 
production in Ganges valley is most abundant during the preva- 
lence of the scorching winds. In more temperate regions, alter- 
nate moisture and dryness are equally necessary; but the yield 
is not as great, and art is called in aid of nature’s feebler powers. 
Waters in our own vicinity are not deficient in nitrates. We 
found a well-water near marshy ground in Kensington, Phila- 
delphia, which contained so much nitrate and chloride that the 
deposited salt, oozing out through a slight rivet-leak of a steam- 
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boiler, was decomposed by the sulphurous vapors of the burning 
anthracite, and generated nitro-muriatic acid or potential chlorine, 
which dissolved away iron and injured the boiler. Again, ap- 
preciable and injurious quantities of nitrate have been found 
near the swamps of the table-land in New Jersey, rendering it 
unfit for use in locomotive-boilers. A minuter study of such lo- 
calities might result in available nitre-beds, partly natural and 
partly artificial. 

The most remarkable formation of natural nitres is that of 
nitrate of sodium previously alluded to as occurring on the 
border of Chili and Peru. This singular basin, on the western 
slope of the Andes, contains a layer of the cubical nitre of two 
or three feet in thickness, covered only by a moderate coating of 
clay, and extending through a distance of one hundred and 
eighty miles. Without stopping to conjecture how it was 
formed, or whether it is still forming, from lack of information, 
we merely notice that the impure mass is lixiviated and crystal- 
lized in the vicinity, yielding a commercial salt of ninety or less 
per cent. nitrate of soda, with a small amount of nitrates of 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, and notable quantities of 
common salt. The quantity imported into the United States 
from 1850 to 1860 averaged about one thousand tons per 
annum; but the greater part of it was used, until within a few 
years, for the manufacture of nitric acid. 

The change of nitrate of sodium into nitrate of potassium is 
effected by means of the pot- and pearlash of commerce; and 
one method of procedure is as follows. Separate solutions of 
about equal quantities of Chili saltpetre and of potash are 
brought to boiling, and the former poured into the latter. In 
this state of concentration and ebullition, carbonate of soda 
precipitates, and is raked out as fast and as long as it forms, 
leaving nitrate of potassium in solution. Of course, some of 
the impurities of Chili saltpetre remain in the last solution, and 
especially the common salt. This may be removed by previous 
crystallization of the soda-saltpetre, or by boiling the solution 
of either saltpetre with nitric acid, and, finally, by the flour- 
crystallization of saltpetre and subsequent displacement of im- 
purities by a pure solution, as in the refining process detailed 
below. 

Artificial Nitre-Beds.—We have seen that nitrate of potas- 
sium is obtained ready formed only in a few places, as in the 
East Indies, &c., and that in all the other cases some art was 
resorted to, by the use of potash, ashes, animal refuse, &c., 
either to produce it or increase its quantity. Why not imitate 
the natural localities altogether? It is hardly necessary to say 
that the demand for saltpetre has been too great, for several 
hundred years, to suppose that man would not use every effort, 
resort to every possible contrivance, to increase nature’s spare 
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supply. Let us look at some of the processes and methods 
adopted in different countries. 

Observant persons have doubtless often noticed saline efflores- 
cences on walls near places where refuse animal matters are 
aggregated or operated on, as around stables, slaughter-houses, 
sewers, &c. These efflorescences are alkaline salts springing 
out of the wall, where they existed already, or where they have 
been formed by double decomposition between matters within 
and without the walls. They may be sulphates, chlorides, car- 
bonates, or nitrates of the alkalies, the acids of the two former 
classes pre-existing, while the nitric and, in many cases, the 
carbonic acids, are generated in the materials. The exudation 
of saline matters has sometimes proved injurious to the walls of 
buildings, and has hence received the term of saltpetre-rot. 
This mode of formation is the same as that which takes place in 
some of the favored soils of India, Hungary, &c., and may be 
termed natural or artificial, as you please. 

Here is, however, a variation of the process for generating 
saltpetre, admitting equally of an ad libitum classification. The 
living-rooms of Hungarian peasants have a good, durable floor- 
ing of mother-earth, without the useless luxury of boards, and, 
not being too frequently cleansed, the offals of the table, &c. 
fall like good seed in a fertile soil, generating notable quantities 
of saltpetre. The surface-soil (gayerde) of the rooms is occa- 
sionally swept up and lixiviated for saltpetre, and is more valued 
than any other source of it in the nitre-districts of Hungary. 
Lack of cleanliness seems, therefore, to be a prolific source of 
nitre. 

Even after being partially leached, gay-earth is still so nitrif- 
erous, that Szabé6 says it is used in the saltpetre plantations. 
Those of Baron v. Vay, near Debreczin, consist of about a 
thousand pyramids of nitre-bearing soil, each about twelve feet 
long, three to four feet wide, and six to eight feet high, and 
composed two-thirds leached gay-earth and one-third ashes. 
The surface of the pyramids is scraped off three or four times a 
year. So imperfect is the process there pursued, that only 
fifteen tons of saltpetre are annually produced from such an ex- 
tensive plantation. 

Nitre-beds are likewise formed in some grottoes hollowed out 
of the chalk rocks on the banks of the Seine, near Roche-Guyon, 
&ec., in France. The grottoes are employed as cellars, stables, 
and even as dwellings; and nitre forms around their mouths ex- 
posed to the south, or at no great depth. The process is some- 
what neater than the purely ane production of gay-earth in 
Hungary. 

A still more artificial process is resorted to in the old stone- 
quarry of Longpont, France, on the bottom of which are put 
alternate layers of earth and manure, each four inches thick, 
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until the whole bed attains some three or four feet thickness. 
The runnings from the stables are allowed to flow to the bed, 
which, with the natural moisture of the quarry, is sufficient to 
insure the requisite chemical action. In the course of a couple 
of years the whole has rotted into an earthy residue, which is 
then transferred to the entrance of the quarry, where, being 
often stirred, it forms nitre in two years more. The manure of 
twenty-five cows, asses, and mules yields about half a ton of 
saltpetre. A query is worth inserting here: whether the manure 
spread on the fields would not yield a more valuable crop of 
wheat? 

The process followed in Switzerland is somewhat analogous to 
the last. Stalls for animals, built on the mountain-slopes with 
horizontal board flooring, have necessarily a vacant space 
beneath them. This space is dug out to a few feet depth, and, 
being filled with a porous earth, absorbs and retains the urine 
falling through the floor. Nitre is generated; and, what seems 
more singular, it is most abundant with a northern exposure. 
The yield of a medium stable in three or four years is about a 
half ton; although a small amount may be annually extracted 
by lixiviating the earth. 

The Swiss as well as the Swedish processes show that salt- 
petre may be generated, in available although meagre quan- 
tities, even in a cold climate. The peasantry in Sweden pay a 
revenue-tax in the form of saltpetre, which they make them- 
selves. Animal and vegetable refuse matters, leached ashes, 
porous earth, &c. are heaped on a floor under cover, and watered 
with urine from time to time. The heap is made, and kept 
loose and porous for the admission of air by being stirred up,— 
weekly in summer, and monthly in winter; and in the course 
of two or three years nitre is obtained from it. 

In the saltpetre plantations, properly so called, the process 
adopted is similar to that of Longpont, and is the result of cen- 
turies of practice, and of more recent investigation subsequent to 
the commencement of the French Revolution. There are two suc- 
cessive steps in the process: first, the reduction of manure to an 
earthy residue, and then the generation of nitres in the latter. All 
kinds of vegetable matter, rich in nitrogen, are spread upon a layer 
of earth, and over them a layer of animal matters, muscle, blood, 
dung, skins, street-mud, &c., until a thickness of several feet is 
attained, when the whole is covered by a layer of earth. The 
heaps are slightly moistened from time to time by urine, sewer- 
water, &c., and left to putrefy until the whole mass rots into a 
smaller heap of earthy mould. This is the first step, or prepa- 
ration of the earth. The second, or nitrogenic step, consists in 
mixing the mould and its over- and underlying earth with old 
mortar, calcareous marl, ashes, &c., and exposing the mixtures, 
in flattened pyramids of several feet height, to the conjoined 
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action of air and moisture. As the generation of nitrates pro- 
gresses, no crude animal or vegetable matters are added, as the 
tend to destroy more or less of the nitre already formed. The 
nitrous efflorescence gradually collecting on the outer surface of 
the pyramids is scraped off to the depth of two or three inches 
several times a year. The scrapings, kept under cover, are often 
turned over and moistened with water, to increase the yield of 
nitre, and finally lixiviated. 

Lastly, let us notice the Prussian method, which appears to 
be the most economical and effective of those contrived by art. 
The rotted organic matters or prepared earth, as above described, 
are built up into walls, with one side, opposed to the wind, per- 
pendicular, and the other terraced into steps or ledges. The 
ledges, being watered, are made to serve as gutters to convey 
the excess of water to wells, whence it is again drawn up for use. 
From the upright form and porosity of the walls, the air pene- 
trates readily into the interior, and, conjoined with the moisture 
supplied, exerts its influence in generating nitre. The vertical 
side of the wall being exposed to the wind, evaporation takes 
place on this side, leaving an efflorescence of nitre on it. In 
consequence of the evaporation, still more nitrous moisture is 
drawn to the side, so that the effect is the constant accumulation 
of nitre on the vertical surface of the wall. The outer layer is 
scraped off from time to time, and lixiviated, and fresh ‘ pre- 
pared earth” added in an equal layer on the rise of the steps. 
Hence the formation of nitre on the perpendicular face of the 
wall is unintermitting. A further point of economy is, that the 
nitrous earth is never exhausted by lixiviation; for it has been 
observed that such nitrous earth will generate nitre faster than 
that which has been “leached to death.” After being almost 
exhausted, it is added to the freshly prepared earth, which is 
applied to renew and maintain the walls. 

We have thus passed in review most of the processes adopted 
for the extraction or generation of saltpetre, from those in 
which nature is allowed to operate unaided, to those which 
human ingenuity has devised, embracing those where art has 
improved a natural nitriferous locality. We have merely 
pointed out how nitrates are obtained, with little reference to the 
bases; whereas, in fact, in most cases, nitrates of calcium and 
magnesium are most abundantly produced. For the reasons 
pointed out in the introduction to this paper, all the nitrates 
must be brought into the state of nitrate of potassium, the ex- 
traction of which next claims our attention. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR, THE GREAT 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 


No. III. 


BY ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 


WaGNeER has repulsed a brave and desperate assault, and to 
our unmilitary mind it appears as if the siege of Charleston has 
come to a sudden and unexpected issue. But Gillmore adopts 
another plan of operations. Orders are given for the line of 
our batteries to be advanced, and additional ones to be built. 
A chevaux de frise in front and an abatis upon the right are 
constructed, in order to protect our advance position and 
prevent the enemy successfully charging upon our works. We 
will say nothing of the wires stretched along our front to sur- 
prise a stumbling foe. 

Now for three or four monotonous weeks of battery-building, 
monitor-firing, rebel shelling, and thunder-storms. Ah! to-day 
we have a serio-comic drama: it has no less a subject than 
“sutlers in the trenches.’’ Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, Provost- 
Marshal General, has been informed that the sutlers are selling 
condensed milk at two dollars and a half a can,—a profit of 
nine hundred per cent.! The sutlers are summoned to head- 
quarters, plead guilty, and receive their sentence,—a day and 
night in our advance parallel, where the rebel fire is hottest; to 
be shot if they do not work, and the same treatment if they 
run. 

‘‘ But, colonel,” says one of these worshippers of Mammon, 
““we will be killed.” 

“T can’t help that,” replies the colonel, his black ‘eyes 
twinkling as he looks upon them trembling with fear. 

Poor sutlers! the guard eagerly hurries them to the front, 
and we see them disappear in the distance where the rebel shells 
are dotting the heavens with white smoke-puffs. The soldiers 
can now revenge themselves upon these men, who have never 
failed to take advantage of their wants. 

“Tt is a good joke. Hope a shell will hit every one of them,” 
says a vindictive corporal at our elbow. The corporal’s prayer 
was not answered. 

Are these batteries being erected for the reduction of Wag- 
ner? No. Since Wagner has repelled two assaults, Gillmore 
determines to pass her by and pay his addresses to Sumter. 
And this is the first attempt in the history of warfare to reduce 
a fortification over two intermediate hostile ones. But Gillmore 
is a geniis. He is not afraid to make the experiment, and 
institute a new era in the use of artillery by reducing with rifled 
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cannon Sumter, some two miles distant from his batteries, Wag- 
ner and Gregg intervening. 

The batteries all bear upon the rear or gorge wall of Sumter, 
which is the weakest, being brick, and only five feet in thick- 
ness. The rebels, always vigilant and active, discover the 
object of these batteries, and immediately begin to strengthen 
this wall by erecting upon its exterior face a wall of sand-bags 
fifteen feet in thickness, and forty-five feet in height, which 
brings it within fifteen feet of the parapet. Against its interior 
face a similar wall is built: so that to Gillmore’s batteries will 
be presented a wall of sand and brick thirty-five feet in 
thickness. 

Not only do the rebels thus prepare Sumter against the 
threatened bombardment, but they fiercely shell our working- 
parties, day and night, to prevent, if possible, the erection of the 
hostile batteries. From Sumter, Johnson, Gregg, and Wagner 
—when the New Ironsides does not keep the latter silent— 
come the unwelcome shells, bursting well over the battery-lines. 
Owing, however, to the readiness with which our men “ cover,”’ 
—that is, protect themselves by jumping close behind the bat- 
teries’ embankments,—the loss of life is small, averaging but 
two killed each day. 

Many ludicrous incidents occur while the batteries are being 
erected. Some men, more daring than cautious, will not take 
refuge when the guard on watch cries, “Cover!” An Irishman, 
who thinks that no shell can hit him, stands still with his wheel- 
barrow full of dirt, and laughs at the men who are getting out 
of the way of a shell from Fort Johnson. But, greatly to his 
astonishment, a large fragment of this shell strikes his wheel- 
barrow, completely demolishing it. Shaking a handle of the 
barrow, shillelah-wise in the direction of the rebel fort, he 
exclaims,— 

“Bad luck to yees, ye ill-mannered thaves! ye can’t do that 
same agin. If yees thinks ye can, I'll bring a new whale- 
barry here, and resave the shot meself!’’ 

Another Irishman is seen to dodge his head very low every 
time he hears the report of a rebel gun. 

“Pat, why do you bow so low?” asks the officer of the 
trench. 

“Ye see,” says Pat, ‘‘a man niver loses any thing by civility, 
’specially in the present situation !”’ 

In that swamp to the left of the Sumter batteries a pleasant 
little surprise for Charleston is to be located,—a single-gun bat- 
tery, mounting a two-hundred-pound Parrott. Colonel Serrell, 
of the New York Engineers, has charge of its construction. 
But judge of his surprise when one of his lieutenants, whom he 
has ordered to take twenty men and enter this swamp,*says that 
he “cannot do it; the mud is too deep.’’ Colonel Serrell orders 
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him to try it. He does so, and returns with his men covered 
with mud, and says,— 

“‘ Colonel, the mud is over my men’s heads. I can’t do it.” 

The colonel insists, and tells him to make a requisition for 
any thing which is necessary for the safe passage of the swamp. 
The lieutenant makes his requisition on the spot, and in writing. 
It reads as follows :— 

““T want twenty men eighteen feet long, to cross a swamp 
fifteen feet deep.” 

Genius and labor overcome the difficulties of the undertaking. 
Two miles and a half of bridges are built across this marsh, 
leading to the position chosen for the battery; our men carry 
ten thousand sand-bags filled with sand more than two miles, 
and bring over three hundred large logs and pieces of timber 
more than ten miles, to make the battery. Its erection requires 
the work of one thousand men during seven nights, and its 
position is concealed from the rebels by having it covered in the 
daytime with brushwood. After breaking, by its great weight, 
several trucks, the monster gun is finally hauled up and placed 
in position, and Charleston, four miles and a half away, little 
dreams that the ““Swamp Angel” is looking into her streets: 
Greek-fire shells are in the magazine. 

To-day is the 16th of August, and the batteries for the 
reduction of Sumter are completed. They are all within two 
and two and a half miles of Sumter, and mount the Parrott 
rifled one-hundred and two-hundred-pound guns, and one three- 
hundred-pound Parrott, beside two Whitworth,—in all, thirty- 
seven guns. All this labor has been performed in one month, 
and under a continual and heavy fire from the rebel fortifica- 
tions. Surely “spades are trumps.” Gillmore holds a full 
hand, with some to spare. To-night the magazines will be filled; 
and to-morrow,—ah! here is a Charleston ‘ Mercury,” brought 
in from the front; let us see what it says of the threatened bom- 
bardment. Sumter will stand proof against our batteries! 
guns two miles distant cannot breach such a fortification as 
Sumter! Very well, Mr. Editor. But we are content to let 
events decide the question. Our major and minor premises are 
already incontrovertible: we will give you the conclusion to- 
morrow. 

I think Sumter never looked so grand and defiant as this 
evening. The report of her sunset gun was really spiteful. 
We stand near a tent, in which a group of officers are trying to 
convert hard-bread and pork into luxuries. ‘ Sumter will be 
knocked into a cocked hat,” says a voice. A cocked hat!—a 
phrase in the siege-artillery drill which we never heard before. 
In this tent, even if the luxuries have disappeared, we shall 
find a military dictionary. One more look at Sumter in her 


glory :— 
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**Sullen and strong, and thick and tall, 
Rises the bastion’s trebled wall; 
The fort is strong, and the wall is deep, 
And the weary sentry may never sleep; 
Over the parapet, heavy and dun, 
Peers the mouth of the barbette gun, 
While lightnings flash and tempests glow 
From the gloomier casemates down below. 
Strong is the work, and stout the wall; 
But before our Parrotts they must crumble and fall, 
Crumble away to a heap of stones, 
Mingled with fragments of dead men’s bones, 
And red with blood that flowed as they fell, 
Their requiem sung by the howling shell.” 


The garrison of Sumter anticipate us with their morning 
salute; and, although the sun has but half risen from his ocean- 
bed, three flags—the old and new Confederate flags, and the 
State flag of South Carolina—defiantly float over the brown 
walls of the threatened fort. Around the parapet are hung 
cotton-bales, to protect the gunners of the barbette guns; and 
the sand-bag wall looms up like a huge bomb-proof. 

The New Ironsides and the monitors—their decks covered 
with sand-bags, to protect them against plunging shots—are 
slowly moving up the channel. But before they are in position 
the land-batteries have opened upon Sumter, and the Parrott 
shells are imbedding and bursting themselves in that sand-bag 
wall with a fearful vengeance. Instantly the cannonade becomes 
general,—all the rebel fortifications pouring a concentric fire 
upon the batteries. Moultrie reserves her compliments for the 
iron-clads. Two monitors, with rifled guns, are moving up to 
engage Sumter; while the remaining four, together with the 
New Ironsides, have already opened upon Wagner. This, then, 
is the strategy of the day: the fleet is to bombard Wagner, and 
silence her if possible, in order that she may not fire upon the 
batteries while they are bombarding Sumter. The plan is par- 
tially successful; and while, therefore, the inmates of Wagner 
are driven into their bomb-proof for safety, they hear not only 
the thundering broadsides of the New Ironsides, the less frequent 
and deeper tones of the monitors’ fifteen-inch guns, and the 
distant reports of the gunboat fleet, but over their heads shriek 
the hostile shots from our batteries against Sumter, and the 
fierce-rushing replies of their own fortifications. Nor is this 
all; but shells bursting in, around, and over the fort render 
Wagner any thing but an agreeably located fortification. 

But look! what monitor is that which has passed far in 
advance of the admiral’s pennant, and is now engaging Wagner 
at close quarters,—three hundred yards? It is the Catskill, 
commanded by Captain George W. Rodgers. That is a bold 
movement, and reminds us of the brave attack upon Sumter, 


last April, by Admiral Dupont. If there is any virtue in that 
VoL. I.—30 
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monitor, the grandson of Commodore Perry of Lake Erie, and 
the nephew of Commodore Perry of the Japan Expedition, will 
bring it out. 

What? the signal of distress! The Catskill is slowly retiring 
from action. We accompany a tug-boat which goes up to meet 
her. Alas! what a sad sight! The dead body of Captain 
Rodgers, reeking with life-blood yet warm, is passed out through 
the port-hole, and laid upon our deck, wrapped in the battle- 
flag which but half an hour ago he so proudly carried with hini 
from the flag-ship. A plunging shot fell upon the top of the 
Catskill’s look-out, crushing it in, and instantly killing with the 
fragments of the broken roof Captain Rodgers and Paymaster 
Woodbury, who, together with the steersman and pilot, were in 
the look-out at the time. Poor Rodgers! We bear him to the 
flag-ship. The sailors all loved him; and as the hardy tars 
look upon the bleeding corpse of him who but yesterday read 
to them the church service, they brush away the honest tears, 
and murmur, “Poor Captain George! he was a good man.” He 
was a good man,—ruling by love, protecting and respecting the 
rights of the humblest man in the squadron; and, while a strict 
disciplinarian, he compelled obedience rather by kindness than 
severity or harshness. Adding to these qualities his undaunted 
courage, skilled judgment, executive ability, and, more than all, 
his Christian virtues, what a character he possessed! Surely we 
have lost the master-spirit of the squadron. 

The bombardment continues, and becomes more intense as the 
day advances. Sumter appears to be reserving her fire for 
those two monitors which are lying as it were between Moultrie 
and herself. But the monitors do not intend to go too near: 
there is wisdom in experience! Moultrie has opened upon 
them, and little spiteful Gregg tries in vain to gain notoriety by 
hitting a turret. How gallantly the New Ironsides pours her 
heavy broadsides into Wagner! The entire monitor fleet cannot 
equal the intensity and execution of her fire. But Wagner is 
not altogether silenced. She has daring gunners, who, taking 
advantage of the slightest lull in the bombardment, occasionally 
send a shot at the iron-clads which makes the sand-bags fly. 

Sumter has been acting to-day with a dignified reserve, and 
the batteries have elicited from her but a few reciprocal shots; 
but the batteries have not for this reason been remiss in their 
attentions. All day long shell after shell has been hurled into 
that sand-bag wall; and now, as the setting sun falls athwart its 
face, a large breach is disclosed, laying bare the brick wall 
itself. We wonder what Colonel Alfred Rhett, the commandant, 
and his five hundred men of the First South Carolina Artillery, 
think of the Yankees now? As the sunset gun closed the day’s 
action, he probably muttered to himself, “‘ The sand-bag wall is 
a failure.” 
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Last night the batteries kept up a slow fire upon Sumter, in 
order that the garrison might not repair the damages of yester- 
day, and this morning we find the jagged breach still wide 
gaping. The bombardment of yesterday is resumed; and now 
it is not sand that flies from Sumter’s wall, but brickdust, in large 
towering clouds, proving that our shells are imbedding them- 
selves in the masonry. We have excellent gunners; but few 
of their shots miss the wall; and before long we shall see the 
results of such artillery handling. Ah! we are not mistaken. 
Here comes Colonel Turner, of the staff, who reports a small 
breach in the brick wall as the result of the day’s work by the 
batteries. This breach seals the fate of Sumter, growing wider 
and wider with each succeeding shot. 

What mean those steamers plying so industriously day and 
night between Charleston and Sumter? The rebels are remov- 
ing their powder to Charleston. They had at the commence- 
ment of the bombardment over one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of powder in a magazine near by the very wall we are 
bombarding. They removed this powder by night to the west 
magazine, and are now shipping it as fast as possible to Charles- 
ton. Until the most of this powder is removed, the fort is 
threatened with a terrible explosion. 

While the rebels are thus working day and night to clear their 
magazines, the bombardment by our batteries continues as 
steadily, and the breach in the wall has changed into the com- 
plete demolition of the wall itself. Under the fierce fire of our 
Parrotts, Sumter’s barbette guns have been dismounted and 
buried in the accumulating ruins, or toppled into the sea. To 
our batteries she has not a gun remaining which can reply. 
Our shells burrow themselves in the massive ruins, and throw 
agoft huge columns of broken bricks and mortar. The walls 
are literally ploughed through; casemates are filled with the 
shifting sand, and the regular outlines of the work have disap- 
peared with a dreadful swiftness. There are only two or three 
guns remaining in the casemates fronting Sullivan’s Island, 
which are not exposed directly to Gillmore’s fire. With these 
guns the garrison endeavor to wreak their vengeance upon the 
monitors whenever they approach the fort on a reconnoissance 
or otherwise. 

It is but seven days since our batteries opened upon Sumter, 
and yet she is a perfect wreck, and useless as a fortification of 
offence to the rebels. Orders are issued for our batteries to 
cease firing upon the shapeless mass, save only at long intervals, 
to prevent the rebels from mounting guns in the ruins. Who 
will now look at Sumter and not praise the genius of Gillmore, 
which has thus avenged the dastardly assault upon Major Ander- 
son and his little half-starved garrison? This, then, is the 
result of a week’s bombardment, with Parrott’s shells, at a 
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distance of two miles and over. The gorge-wall has been 
knocked into a mass of rubbish; the northeast and northwest 
walls have been cut down and honey-combed; the casemates 
battered into heaps of brick and mortar; the east wall is 
scarred, pitted, and breached, and every available gun has been 
dismounted or rendered unserviceable. Yet over all this ruin 
the hated flag still floats, and is defiantly hoisted as often as our 
splendid artillerists shoot it down. 

What a sensation this destruction of Sumter will excite in 
Europe! John Bull will be amazed. ‘ England must be more 
neutral,” says Russell, as he wipes his spectacles of the dust 
which has been thrown into his eyes by the rebel Mason; and 
across the wide Atlantic come the echoes of distant Parrotts, 
saying, ‘‘ A little more neutrality, Earl Russell.’ A little more 
neutrality comes. Mason knocks in vain at the door of the 
Foreign Office; Russell is out. The great Virginian, in his home- 
spun, disappears from London, and hastens with his lean port- 
folio to Paris. The rams in the Mersey are also seized, and 
British neutrality develops itself as rapidly as our discoveries 
in the science of artillery. 

It is glorious to see Sumter thus reduced,—without an angle 
or a port-hole or a parapet remaining to show her former 
graceful outline and boasted strength. Yet beyond, unharmed, 
lies Charleston, filled with traitors, of whom Sumter is only an 
inefficient ally. Could we but reach them and destroy their 
assurance of safety! for, although Sumter is reduced, they 
console themselves with the thought that the Yankees are afar 
off from their city. Beauregard struts up and down in his 
marquee, thus soliloquizing:—‘‘ That detestable mudsill, Gill- 
more, may reduce Sumter; but he has many other fortifications 
to overcome before he can reach this city, which I, Beauregard, 
am protecting by my mighty genius.’’ An officer enters, bearing 
a communication from Gillmore. Beauregard reads: it is a 
demand for the surrender of Sumter and the remaining fortifi- 
cations; if the demand is not complied with, the city will be 
shelled. Beauregard laughs; the officer is dismissed without a 
reply. ‘Shell Charleston! it is impossible.” 

“The Swamp Angel” hears the traitor boasting of security, 
and sends forth its dreadful warning that “nowhere in these 
United States are traitors safe from the avenging wrath of the 
Republic.” 


‘‘ Flaunting, and boasting, and brisk, and gay, 
The streets of the city shine to-day. 
Forts without, our army within, 
To think of surrender were deadly sin; 
For the foe far over the wave abide, 
And no guns can reach o’er the flowing tide. 
They can’t? Through the air, with a rush and a yell, 
Come the screech and the roar of the howling shell; 
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And the populous city is still alive 

With the bees that are leaving the ancient hive; 

And the market-places are waste and bare, 

And the smoke hangs thick in the poisoned air; 

And the ruins alone shall remain to tell 

Where the hymn of destruction was sung by the shell.” 


Having thrown a few shells into Charleston,—not very effect- 
ively, since the Greek fire has proved abortive, bursting the 
shell almost at the muzzle of the gun,—Gillmore turns his atten- 
tion to Wagner and Gregg. If he can gain possession of these 
forts, he will be in a position not only to shell Charleston more 
easily, but to perfectly blockade the harbor, and assist the iron- 
clads in any attempt which the admiral may make to reduce the 
remaining fortifications of the enemy. From Cumming’s Point 
to Charleston the distance is three and a half miles, and to 
Sullivan’s Island two and a half miles. With guns of a five- 
miles range it is evident that Gillmore’s batteries, if erected on 
Cumming’s Point, will have Charleston, its harbor and channel, 
completely under their control. 

If Wagner can be captured, Gregg will fall as a natural con- 
sequence. A third assault will not be tried; but Gillmore, ever 
fertile in expedients, adopts another plan for wresting this 
stronghold from the enemy. The fort is to be taken by sapping. 
Day after day our patient boys creep up on hands and knees 
to their dangerous toil, with shovel and gun, rolling slowly 
in advance, for protection, the sap-roller,—a round wicker- 
work filled with sticks. Gradually approaching parallels are 
thrown up, and each succeeding day brings our engineers nearer 
to the fort. The rebels endeavor to shell the Yankee diggers 
out of these trenches; but all their shells, solid shot, grape, and 
canister cannot prevent Gillmore digging himself into Wagner. 
In two weeks from the time the first parallel was thrown up, our 
troops crown the counterscarp of Wagner, so that an assaulting 
force can easily leap from our trenches and rush into the fort 
without a serious loss of life. 

The distance from the first parallel to Wagner i is six hundred 
yards; yet if these parallels were laid out in one straight line 
they would extend ten miles. Digging a ditch ten miles long 
under the heavy fire night and day of an enemy’s fortifications, 
the Yankees are “mudsills’” indeed! And so Keitt, com- 
manding Wagner, thinks when he sees the spades of the Union 
troops safely working under the very guns of his fort. In the 
halls of our Congress, Keitt was a brave man, in words, and 
more than once has he spoken to his deluded followers, with 
tears in his eyes, of the last ditch in which he would die for the . 
righteous cause of secession. But, as he sees Gillmore’s last 
ditch ready for him, he concludes to defer his burial. Accord- 
ingly, in the night he spikes the guns of Wagner and Gregg, 
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evacuates these forts, and sneaks away in the darkness to 
Charleston. 

While our troops are lying in the trenches, waiting for day- 
break and the order to assault, a deserter comes in with the 
intelligence that the enemy has evacuated. With wild cheers 
our boys leap upon the parapet, and the Stars and Stripes wave 
in triumph over Wagner. Onward they rush, and Gregg also 
flies the glorious colors. What shouts of victory go up from 
these two forts, and how its wild anthem sweeps down the 
island as regiment after regiment passes on the glad tidings! 
In one brief sentence are our feelings and thoughts embodied: 
it is the message sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Mann to General 
Gillmore, announcing the occupation of the strongholds:— 
“Wagner and Gregg are ours. My confidence in God and 
General Gillmore is unshaken,” 

Thus the morning of the 7th of September places Gill- 
more in full possession of Morris Island. Upon Cumming’s 
Point he can now erect batteries which will shell Charleston, 
blockade the harbor, and assist in the reduction of the remain- 
ing fortifications.- And it is well to keep up a slow fire upon 
Sumter; for, although she ceased on the 27th of August to be 
considered an artillery post by the rebels, still the small garrison 
remaining are trying to mount guns and build bomb-proofs and 
traverses in the ruins. 

To-morrow our three-months ramble around Charleston Bar 
is ended, and we shall step upon the deck of the homeward- 
bound “Arago,” with the conviction that we have seen the 
most memorable siege of the war. But first we will make a 
parting call upon Gillmore and Dahlgren. In yonder tent, with 
flag flying, we shall find the former, the grand original of this 
siege. We pass the orderly, and are soon looking into the 
black, restless eye of Gillmore. He is not very demonstrative 
in his manners; and, as he is a man of business, you must not 
expect an invitation to remain all night. Neither is he rapid in 
conversation, but chooses his words, as he does positions for 
batteries, with deliberation. He comprehends you, however, 
instantly; and if you are a deserter, giving information, his 
questions are few but comprehensive; or, if you speak of his 
present operations, you will gain no additional knowledge, but 
inevitably conclude that he is a man of great shrewdness, and 
an unbounded confidence in himself and his ability to execute 
his plans. This self-confidence, however, is far from pride; 
neither does it manifest itself ina haughty demeanor. He is 
now smoking a cigar, and, tipped leisurely back in his chair, 
reads a novel. ‘ That is cool,” you say. Yes, it is very cool 
for this climate, and especially so since his tent is pitched 
within range of the enemy’s guns. He has been up to the 
front this morning, and, assuring himself by personal observa- 
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tion that every thing progresses well, he returns to his tent, 
issues orders, despatches members of his staff hither and thither, 
keeps himself posted in regard to every detail; and now he is 
taking a siesta. There is something truly chivalric about this 
man. He carries on a great siege as quietly as if he was only 
studying engineering; writes a scorching reply to Beauregard’s 
protest against the shelling of Charleston; shares the dangers 
of his men as if they were but the pastimes of a holiday; reads 
a novel in the midst of all the stirring scenes of war; and, as 
the enemy’s shells burst not many rods away, he coolly puffs his 
cigar as an indifferent welcome. 

Six strong men safely push the life-boat through the breakers, 
and pull us, with the long, steady stroke of man-of-war’s men, to 
the flag-ship. You seem surprised at the elegance with which it 
is furnished: yet, considering that it cost the Government many 
thousands of dollars, it should be an extra craft. On the port 
side, aft, is the admiral’s cabin; in the upper saloon are the 
accommodations for his staff. You think, perhaps, that an 
admiral is a large, burly-looking sailor, with eyes flashing con- 
tinua. broadsides of bottled wrath. Yet see what a quiet, affa- 
ble admiral rules the South Atlantic Squadron,—a spare-built 
man, with prominent forehead, and eyes more of a reflective 
than active cast. A calm theorist, you say, more at home in his 
library, devoted to the study of ordnance, than in the look-out 
of a monitor. But we will not judge him harshly; for he may 
yet develop as many virtues of the monitors as Dupont did 
defects. 


Six months have passed, and the siege of Charleston has failed 
to result in the capture of the city. Sumter has been unsuccess- 
fully assaulted, and her ruins made doubly dismal; Moultrie has 
been bombarded; the guns of Wagner and Gregg have been 
turned upon the city; additional batteries have poured, day after 
day, shells into Charleston; the obstructions in the channel have 
been partly washed away; the “New Ironsides” has withstood 
a rebel torpedo; the Weehawken has been lost, the Housatonic 
blown up; millions of money have been expended, reinforce- 
ments freely given; and yet Charleston is not ours: the rebel 
flag still floats over Sumter, defended by a corporal’s guard. 
Nor is this all: the rebels have erected additional fortifications 
in the harbor, which more than compensate for the reduction of 
Sumter, so that long since the Northern people have found that 
their hope of the capture of the city has been that hope “which 
deferred maketh the heart sick.”’ 

Yet this siege is far from being a failure; and this will more 
readily appear if we consider what it was intended at the outset 
of the expedition that each arm of the service—the army and 
navy—should accomplish. After Dupont’s attack upon Sumter 
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it was thought that if Sumter were reduced the monitors could 
then pass, without material injury, up the channel, and dictate 
the surrender of Charleston at the very wharves of the city. 
Accordingly, to General Gillmore was assigned the former task, 
and to Admiral Dahlgren the latter. Have they performed that 
service which they undertook ? 

When General Hunter, who was succeeded in command by 
Gillmore, asked the President why he had been thus superseded, 
the President, in his dry way, replied, “‘Why, the fact of the 
matter is, general, Horace Greeley found me a general who 
could do the job better.’’ How far was the President correct? 
In two months from the time Gillmore assumed command, he had 
captured all of Morris Island, shelled Charleston, and reduced 
Sumter to a heap of ruins. And, although the reduction of 
Sumter has evolved no new principle in the science of artillery, 
since “the destruction of a masonry wall has always been re- 
garded as a certain thing when it can be operated upon by a land- 
battery, at whatever distance the latter can throw its shot with 
any accuracy,” still we must concede that Gillmore has astonished 
the world by the brilliancy of his movements, and fully esta- 
blished his reputation as the engineering genius of the war. 
There is often great genius in being able to do that which others 
have only thought could be done. © 

Sumter was reduced, but the monitors failed to go up to the 
city. Was this failure because of the admiral’s lack of ability 
as a commander, or owing to the incapacity of the monitors? It 
is not probable that Dahlgren, if he was confident that the moni- 
tors were equal to the task, would have allowed the precious time 
to slip by without at least one attempt to move up the channel. 
On the contrary, we believe that he, like the gallant admiral 
before him, was long before the reduction of Sumter convinced 
of the fact that the monitors are not impregnable, and least of 
all able to steam unharmed by the remaining fortifications which 
line the harbor. If it was impossible then for the monitors to 
perform this feat, it is doubly so now, after a six-months further 
defence by the rebels, and battery after battery similar to 
Wagner grimly guards the channel. 

However much the monitors have failed to accomplish their 
allotted portion of the expedition, the success already achieved 
by the siege should counterbalance our disappointment. For 
although Charleston has not yet been captured, still the main 
object of the expedition has been nearly accomplished, namely, 
rendering the city of no further value to the rebels, both as a 
port of entry and business centre. The iron-clads lying between 
Sumter and Sullivan’s Island form an almost impregnable barrier 
to blockade-runners; so that if any rebel craft runs perchance 
through the outer line of the blockade, she can hardly hope to 
escape the iron-clads blockading the channel itself. 
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It would seem mockery to speak of business being carried on 
in a city which is bombarded day and night. And the rebels 
themselves confess that all business in Charleston, excepting that 
immediately connected with the defence of the city, is suspended, 
—the inhabitants amusing themselves by going ‘‘in range’’ and 
“out of range’ of Gillmore’s shells. A Southern paper thus 
describes the present condition of the “cradle of secession :’”’— 

“Here and there a pedestrian moves hurriedly along, and the 
rattle of a cart or dray is alone heard for a whole square. The 
blinds are closed; vases of rare exotics droop and wither on the 
lonely window-sill, because there is no tender hand to twine or 
nourish them. The walk glistens with fragments of glass, rattled 
thither by the concussion of exploding shells; here a cornice is 
knocked off, there is a small round hole through the side of a 
building, beyond a house in ruins, and at remote intervals the 
earth is torn where a shell exploded, and looks like the work of 
a giant in search of some hidden treasure; and little tufts of bright- 
green grass are springing up along the pave, once vocal with the 
myriad tongues of busy trade.” 

The lessons to be learned from this siege of Charleston are 
many, and not the least are these. Sand forts are better for 
defence than masonry forts; for, while six weeks’ bombardment 
did not reduce Wagner, seven days sufficed for Sumter, though 
twice as far distant from opposing batteries. An iron-clad frigate 
carrying guns in broadside, like the New Ironsides, is worth more 
in action with a hostile fortification than four monitors: this was 
demonstrated over and over again in the ease with which the 
New Ironsides always silenced Wagner, and the gallant manner 
in which she more recently silenced Moultrie, rescuing the Wee- 
hawken from a murderous fire by that fort, which five monitors 
together were unable to silence. Thus has the New Ironsides 
demonstrated that she is by far the most effective iron-clad which 
the war has yet produced. For harbor-defence the monitors are 
well adapted, and flanked by sand batteries like Wagner they 
would make any harbor impregnable; but they will never be able 
to equal in efficiency, much less in seaworthiness, such vessels as 
the New Ironsides. The day for single-gun batteries, whether 
on the sea or land, is past. 

Perhaps not the least important lesson which we derive from 
our Charleston experience is the following: that if we have an 
able and skilful general at the head of an expedition, we need 
not fear for the results. We have brave and noble soldiers: 
better men cannot be found in the combined armies of Europe. 
Our great need has been, and is, in this war, generals,—live 
generals; not generals to draw inkstand battles at cabinet-meet- 
ings, but generals of genius and strategy,—if their strategy only 
accomplishes something. If Horace Greeley should find another 
Gillmore, we hope he will lose no time in communicating his dis- 
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covery to the President, who—God bless him!—can appreciate 
any thing, from the hypocrisy of an office-seeker to the genius of 
a Gillmore. But of Charleston :— 


‘¢Traitorous and bloodthirsty, mad with wrath, 
Charleston stands in the nation’s path,— 
Stands and flaunts a bloody rag, 
Insulting the stars on the dear old flag. 
But Sumter is crumbled and ground away, 
And Wagner and Gregg are ours to-day ; 
And over the water, on furious wings, 
The shell from the ‘Swamp Angel’ flies and sings: 
It sings of the death of the traitorous town, 
It sings of red-handed rebellion crushed down. 
Sharp are its cadences, harsh its song : 
It shrieks for the right, and it crushes the wrong; 
And never a blast shaking nethermost hell 
Cried vengeance and wrath like the song of the shell.” 


PRACTICAL CAMPAIGNING. 
No. II. 


MATHEMATICS teach us that the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line; and, geographically speaking, if you 


wish to reach a pu'nt on the circumference of a circle opposite 
to your own position, you should travel on the diameter, rather 
than on the circumference. But war is not among the exact 
sciences, as many of those who have attempted to dabble in it 
will tell you. Nature and an active, enterprising foe may place 
such obstacles in your way along the diameter that you may, 
after all, exemplify the old saying, that the longest way round is 
the shortest way home, and find it to your advantage, in war, to 
follow the arc of the circle, and thus, as is said to be the case in 
diplomacy, gain your object in a roundabout way, after failing 
in a direct. 

A general, in order to judge as to when he should prefer the 
roundabout to the direct road, has many things to take into con- 
sideration. He should look to see whether on the direct road 
there are many streams or ranges of mountains, on the banks of 
which, or in the passes of which, his enemy may place himself 
with advantage to dispute his passage. He must consider the 
character of the roads, and whether they are such as will enable 
him without difficulty to transport his artillery and supplies; if 
railroads, whether they are liable to be suddenly broken by raids 
of the enemy, so as to deprive him of supplies. He must, above 
all, consider the length of the road, and how many troops it is 
going to take to guard it from the incursions of the enemy, so 
that he may run no risk of being deprived at the most critical 
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time of his provisions, forage, or ammunition. He must look to 
the character of the country through which he is to pass, —whether 
it is open or wooded, and whether roads are scarce, or intersect 
the country in every direction so as to enable a bold active enemy 
who knows the roads to traverse the country in all directions. 
For it must always be borne in mind that as you lengthen your 
line of communication and increase the distance to your supplies, 
the enemy is shortening his, and that whilst you are constantly 
offering him invitations to make raids in your rear, he is decreas- * 
ing the chances of your being able to return the compliment. 

Of course, the same precautions must be taken in regard to the 
roundabout road; and it must possess great advantages over the 
direct to justify its being taken. Suppose, for instance, you find 
on this no difficult stream or ranges of mountains to pass,—that 
you find strong natural or artificial fortifications on the road, 
which you can make use of as safe bases of supplies, thus short- 
ening as it were your line of communication and protecting your 
rear. Suppose, above all, that by means of safe, secure water- 
transportation you can plant your troops and stores of every kind 
within a short distance of the point to be reached, without the 
possibility of your enemy preventing it. Suppose you have 
plenty of transporting vessels, and know that, as you advance 
up to the very point, these vessels can land food for your men, 
forage for your horses, and ammunition for your guns, almost in 
your very camps. With these advantages would, many people 
hesitate which of the two routes to choose? In addition to the 
advantages of the route, you compel your enemy to abandon his 
fortified position on the diameter, and fall back nearer to his 
base, thus compelling the abandonment of all the country in front 
of your own, and this without the loss of a single life. 

Let us apply these principles to the consideration of a cam- 
paign which has been made the subject of more discussion than 
any other since this war commenced. Cast your eye upon the 
map of Virginia, and recollect, as the different points are desig- 
nated, that we are speaking in a war, not in a mathematical, sense. 
Fredericksburg is the centre of our circle, Washington is our 
starting-point and base of supplies, and Richmond is the point 
to be reached. Do you see how, starting from W. and following 
the circumference of our constructive circle down the Potomac 
River and Chesapeake Bay by Fort Monroe, and up the James 
River to the very gates of Richmond, we have free open navi- 
gation for our supply-vessels? Cast your eye along the dia- 
meter from W. through F. to R., and note the distance and the 
obstructions cast by nature alone in your way. There are no 
ranges of mountains, but rivers in abundance. If we overlook 
the Occoquan, which lies nearer to Washington, the first in order 
and importance is the Rappahannock. Need we enumerate the 
difficulties of getting across that stream to a people who have 
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scarcely heard of any thing else for the past two years? When 
we succeed in passing that stream with our army, it will be time 
enough to consider whether we are able to force the passage of 
several others, which lie between Fredericksburg and Richmond, 
and still leave troops enough behind us to protect our railroad or 
long wagon-trains to Acquia Creek, and whether, if we do succeed, 
we shall have troops enough left to assault the strong fortifica- 
tions which surround the city of Richmond. Then look at the 
country lying between the York and James Rivers, with a deep, 
wide river on each side to protect the flanks of your army, and 
a secure depot for your supplies in the strong fortress at Old 
Point, with but one stream to cross on the road to Richmond. 
Make your choice now without prejudice, and with sole regard 
to the principles we have laid down, and say whether General 
McClellan did not act the part of Columbus with the egg, when 
he pointed out as practicable the route by which we came nearer 
reaching Richmond than we have on any other. Grant that he 
committed military errors (from our experience, we have found 
there are few generals who do not), but give him the credit of at 
least pointing out the right road to Richmond. 

There is one great advantage possessed by the enemy which is 
almost entirely overlooked by our people in forming their opinion 
upon military operations, and that is, that they have interior 
lines of communication, whilst ours are of necessity exterior, and 
that the more we reduce the theatre of operations the greater 
does this advantage become. And yet when military men talk 
of the enemy’s “interior lines of communication,” they are too 
apt to be accused of using professional twaddle, and twitted with 
not gallantly moving against the enemy’s forces wherever found, 
and this, we are sorry to say, very often by people who ought to 
know better. 

To demonstrate the advantages of these interior lines of com- 
munication, permit us to take an illustration from the insect world. 
Most of our readers, no doubt, have seen a spider’s web, and ad- 
mired the beautiful manner in which it is constructed. The ob- 
ject of this web is to catch flies; and, if you have ever watched 
long enough, you doubtless have seen how it was done. Why 
would not a square or round net-work, with the spider on one 
edge, do just as well as to have all the lines radiating from the 
centre, where the maker sits watching for his prey? Our insect 
understands strategy better than some larger animals. Let a 
fly strike his web: how quickly he rushes out to him and ties him 
wing and limb! But if, whilst so engaged, another fly becomes 
entangled on the opposite side, he leaves the first but partially se- 
cured, and rushes to the other, and so back and forth, until both 
are secured. He has interior lines of communication, and knows 
how to use them to advantage. Just so in war. A nation pos- 
sessing roads intersecting its territory in every direction, when 
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acting on the defensive against forces coming from without, throws 
an overpowering force against its enemy at one point, partially 
stops or secures him there, and is enabled to do the same thing 
at several points in succession, whilst his enemy can concentrate 
to resist him only by going around on the ezterior lines of com- 
munication. The spider has one great advantage over the human 
strategist. He has no newspapers to blazon forth to his enemy 
what his intentions are, or when he is going to move; and in this 
respect the rebel authorities are better off than we are, for their 
papers are either not allowed or do not permit themselves to give 
the information. Now decrease the size of your web: the field 
of operations is not so large, and, consequently, not so many flies 
are caught; but when they do strike the web they are sooner se- 
cured, for the spider’s interior lines have been shortened, and he 
has not so far to travel. 

The rebel spider, having partially secured our Potomac army 
at Harrison’s Landing by overwhelming numbers, commenced 
concentrating forces against the other fly, General Pope, who 
with his army was in the vicinity of Culpepper Court-House. 
Being, however, afraid to detach too largely from the Richmond 
army whilst the Army of the Potomac was still on the James 
River threatening his capital, the enemy found himself outnum- 
bered in his first encounter at the battle of Cedar Mountain, and 
was obliged to retire to wait for reinforcements expected from 
Richmond. But no sooner was our Potomac army ordered to 
leave the position in front of Richmond and reinforce Pope’s 
army by the exterior lines of communication, than the whole Rich- 
mond army was pushed up by the shorter route to join the army 
under Jackson in front of Pope. Of course the troops moving 
on the interior lines reached their point soonest, and, overwhelm- 
ing Pope by a series of brilliant manceuvres, rather than by force 
of numbers, pushed him back to the fortifications of Washington 
before many of the troops belonging to the Army of the Potomac 
could reach him. 

Many persons who censured McClellan for not taking Rich- 
mond have thrown upon him also the blame of failing to reinforce 
Pope in time. Let us examine the question a little, and strive 
to arrive at a just conclusion on military principles and without 
regard to prejudices. 

Two armies, A and B, are facing each other in hostile attitude 
across the Rappahannock River, in front of Culpepper. Both 
have to look to the vicinity of Richmond for reinforcements. 
But B can get his along the short interior line, whilst A must 
use the exterior line and send his first down the James River, 
then up the Chesapeake and Potomac to Washington, and then 
out to join A on the Rappahannock. What is Atodo? He 
knows, or ought to know, very well, that he cannot long maintain 
his position on the Rappahannock against the odds which his 
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enemy can hurl against him before he can possibly obtain assist- 
ance by the roundabout way his reinforcements have to travel. 
Nine men out of ten will say, upon looking at the map, he should 
fall back, shorten the distance between himself and his reinforce- 
ments, lengthen the corresponding distance for the enemy, and 
form a junction of his forces before the enemy can attack him. 
If the Army of the Potomac was not, from neglect in its chief or 
any other cause, moving forward fast enough, how simple the 
remedy to work both ends of the line, and make A’s army move 
backwards until the junction was effected ! 

It will very naturally be asked, Did no one think of this very 
simple method of shortening the time required to effect a junction 
between these two armies? Our answer is, that no one in au- 
thority seems to have thought of it, since it was not done. But 
there was at least one man who did think of it, and urged it upon 
the commander of the Army of Virginia. That man was a briga- 
dier-general commanding a brigade in the Army of the Potomac, 
had been wounded in front of Richmond, and had just returned 
to his command in time to join in the retreat of Pope’s army and 
give this seasonable but ineffectual piece of advice. He is the 
same who subsequently distinguished himself at the battle of 
Gettysburg, where the triumphant advance of Lee’s invading 
army was checked and driven from loyal soil, and who has more 
recently demonstrated the soundness of his advice twelve months 


ago by a most masterly retreat over the very same ground passed 
over by our troops last year,—Major-General George G. Meade, 
at present the commander of the Army of the Potomac. 


[Nore.—The opinion of our correspondent, who is a distinguished general 
and an eye-witness of what he describes, is given without comment; but our 
readers are well aware that there are other and conflicting views respecting 
the route to Richmond and the campaign which he has used as an illustration. 
—Ep.] 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE MILITARY RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE LAND FORCES. 


Ir is denied by no one that certain military rights and 
duties appertain to medical officers; but opinions as to their 
limits embrace the utmost range. Some restrict them to the 
simple performance of that professional service expected of 
every physician in civil practice. Others claim for them all the 
military privileges enjoyed by line and other staff officers of 
similar grade. There has been little formal legislation on the 
subject. Individuals are required to judge of these matters, 
and, naturally, their views are partial, from the influence of 
interest and the want of clearly-defined points of departure. 
There appears to be no meridian from which an authoritative 
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reckoning can be made. This paper is an attempt to collect 
some of the facts belonging to the question, and to arrange them 
with a view to their practical bearing. 

The Mexican War was in progress before the medical men in 
the army could legally claim rank; and the enactment of 1847 
is too recent to entirely dispel the cloud that had obscured their 
official position. Prior to that period they were a distinct body, 
with remuneration varying with length of service, assimilated 
to that of certain line officers. Although they were styled 
“‘ officers” in laws, orders, and regulations, they lacked the 
technical right of command. Whether the omission, distinctly, 
to give them rank before the date above mentioned was inten- 
tional, it would now be difficult to tell. Nor is it necessary. It 
is only alluded to here to show one of the causes of doubt yet 
surrounding the subject. After leaving the defiles of a moun- 
tain, we often are long in its shadow; a stream does not lose its 
coldness immediately on escaping from the rocky basin of its 
birth: so the past of the medical corps influences its present 
status. 

Some line officers look jealously upon the assumption of 
authority by medical officers, as if it were presumption. A few 
medical officers, careless of what they consider non-essentials, 
are lukewarm. The people, with an excusable misapprehen- 
sion, view war and destruction as interchangeable terms, do not 
recognize as military any thing not immediately transmutable 
into gunpowder and steel, and, in looking at results, fail to 
include the machinery by which they are produced. Hence 
many very intelligent persons make a wide distinction between 
‘“‘surgeons”’ and “ officers.” 

However unsettled their previous position was, it is worthy 
of notice that the determination of the point occurred not 
during peace, when it might be supposed some political effort 
had been made for the mere gratification of the ear in a title, 
but in the midst of the struggle of 1846-48, when it is to be 
presumed it arose from the military necessity of the occasion. 
Examination of the statute forbids gainsaying the fact of rank 
being granted by it. It only remains to determine the value of 
the rank and the duties attendant upon it. 

It may be said the normal condition of an army is war. It 
is, therefore, manifestly proper to consider this subject in the 
light of the camp-fires with which the land is blazing, and then 
deduce the condition of the peace establishment. 

They are very short-sighted who would deny, if they could, 
medical men the brotherhood of arms. It cannot require 
argument to show oneness of purpose and unity of action com- 
prise discipline, and that discipline is the secret of success. 
Esprit de corps in the abstract needs no eulogy to be appre- 
ciated by a soldier. That army which is the most machine-like 
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in its movements and enthusiastic in its cause, other things 
being equal, is the one that wins. Make every man in it a par- 
ticipant in its glory, and the glory won is multiplied, not divided. 
Let the medical man understand that he is looked upon as a 
helping agent, and not a necessary evil, and to his professional 
zeal you add military pride. Napoleon doubled the efficiency of 
his artillery by making the drivers soldiers; and those men, who 
before would never stand fire, carried their pieces where it was 
hottest. When they won it, Napoleon gave his surgeons the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. Our Government can appre- 
ciate the value of artillery properly served: it has not yet 
learned the second Napoleonic lesson. 

But many profess inability to see how it is possible for a ‘non- 
combatant’ to be a military man. These mistake the object 
of war. They forget that the army is the great conservator 
of peace. They look upon slaughter as the end, instead of one 
of the means. Were devastation of life and property the aim, 
they might be right. Ifthe army of the Republic were a col- 
lection of barbarians, it is conceivable the view our amiable citi- 
zens have taken might be the correct one. But war is an agent. 
It is carried on to terrify the enemy. When persuasion fails, 
force, acting through fear and constraint, is employed: men are 
killed as a means, in no sense an end. Whatever increases the 
efficiency—that is, the resisting and operating power—of the great 
agent of war, the army, is valuable, and should form an integral 
part of it. Its killing capacity is measured by the manner it 
receives as well as administers blows; and the guardians of its 
physical health are no mean promoters of its efficiency. In 
proportion to this value does the medical officer become literally 
incorporated into the army,—become flesh of its flesh. 

The phrase “ non-combatant,”’ as applied to medical officers, 
has occasioned much misunderstanding. It is relative, not ab- 
solute. A medical officer is termed a “‘ non-combatant,”’ because, 
ordinarily, he is not engaged upon duty that is directly aggres- 
sive. The expression is convenient, but not truthful. It is fairly 
presumable that a commissioned officer whose education has 
been specially turned in that channel would be better qualified 
for the evolution of troops than one, though many years his 
senior, whose studies have not been directed to military duty 
proper. Very wisely, therefore, medical officers are not to 
exercise control in martial operations over other officers. The 
condition that finds the surgeon the sole officer present with 
troops so rarely occurs in the field it is never considered in 
practice. Still, in such an event the control of the command, 
while it remained detahced, would devolve on the medical 
officer. It has occurred on our frontier posts, and is contem- 
plated in Par. 13, Rev. Reg., as appears by a decision of the 
Secretary of War, dated 7th April, 1859. 
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This dissociation of medical and “ military’’ officers in the 
popular mind is aggravated by the absence of personal danger 
which the non-combatism is supposed to induce. It is demon- 
strable that the higher in function the actor, the less does he 
become in person a manslayer. Because he may not lead eager 
troops on hostile batteries, he does not necessarily lose claim to 
the possession of courage, nor forfeit his position as a military 
man. Ordinarily, it is true, medical officers are not expected 
to be, nor are they, exposed upon the field of battle. As with 
the commanding general, they usually can render the most 
valuable service when not in physical danger from fire. But 
they are at any time liable to its fury, and not seldom operate 
under fire. 

But not only for professional service are they held liable. 
The record stands where staff-duty has been often and gal- 
lantly done on the field. Death-provoking KEARNEY more 
than once kept a medical officer hours carrying orders,—one 
may be sure, where the bullets whistled. The cavalry corps of 
the Potomac Army know one, at least, as fearless in the saddle 
as skilful with the knife. There are general officers who owe 
their stars to commingled “ combatant’ and professional work. 
The monument of extra-professional heroism that has been 
exhibited will yet astonish the world. 

Engineers will say the performance of topographical duty 
under fire is more trying than leading a regiment. When, as 
sometimes occurs, medical officers are required to carry on 
their peculiar professional duties within the contested area, the 
highest kind of courage is evoked; and every field, if it could 
cry out, would testify to the silent bravery they have dis- 
played. There are few instances of more steady valor known 
than the bloody May battle showed in the hospital of the Chan- 
cellor House; and yet not one who reads this may have heard 
of it. Long-range conflict respects no persons, and non-resist- 
ing submission rises higher than the most ardent charge. The 
‘“‘ non-combatants” in this war have covered themselves with 
not relative, but absolute glory,—not the gilt of foolhardiness, 
but solid gold, won in the line of duty. 

The majority of medical officers are not, however, exposed 
upon the field. Should that militate against their position in 
the army? The physical exposure of person and disregard of 
danger do not constitute a soldier. Very many other officers 
smell no powder throughout a whole campaign,—some through- 
out a war. They do not thereby lose caste. Loyalty to 
truth, honor, and authority, the observance of discipline for 
its own sake, as well as for its results, the possession of that 
moral and physical courage that will carry a man who is right 
through death in any shape, but never near dishonor, are the 


essentials of a soldier; and whether he bears the sabre, or 
Vox. I.—31 , 
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unarmed aids the fallen, whether he leads men to battle by the 
word of command, or inspires them to valor by his example of 
coolness; wears he a red sash or a green one, he is equally 
worthy. 

‘Assimilated rank” is a phrase, in its application to the 
medical department, as convenient as “ non-combatant,” but 
much more untruthful. In some way it has been foisted upon 
the phraseology of the service; but there is certainly no warrant 
for it in Regulations, and, it is believed, none in statute nor 
right. Like many other words of daily occurrence, whose 
double meaning is not perceived until critically analyzed, “rank” 
is habitually used in two senses. In one, it implies command; 
in the other, it is equivalent to grade. It is perfectly familiar 
how two officers may be of the same grade but different rank,— 
how one may rank the other. The ninth Regulation is illus- 
trative. This use of “rank,” associating command with it, 
often supplants the other, meaning grade. A medical officer 
assimilates in grade with a line officer (and in this meaning the 
use of the word is legitimate); but his rank, his power of com- 
mand by virtue of his commission, is intact (excepting where 
modified by statute, which does not now enter the question. 
There the rank may be partial, but it is not assimilated). <A 
prosaic illustration is the steam-engine: it assimilates horses in 
relation to the force therein resident, but equals them in the 
power evoked. They hold like positions in the dynamic world, 
but are not identical. Exterior conditions may modify the use 
of the power generated by the engine, as they do that belonging 
to rank, without affecting the illustration. One may say a 
medical officer has the assimilated rank of major, and only 
mean he has that grade; but the looseness of language will 
instantly confound the two. ‘There is no misunderstanding 
when a quartermaster is called captain: yet, excepting by 
special assignment, he cannot exercise a captain’s command 
out of his own department. Why, then, should military writers 
persist, whenever speaking of medical officers, in coupling to 
their titles “‘ the assimilated rank of”? An assistant adjutant- 
general’s position may carry with it the rank, and so forth, of a 
colonel of cavalry. The condition of the assistant surgeon- 
general is defined by the same phraseology in the law: yet, in 
speaking of the latter personage, not one officer in ten but will 
describe him as having ‘the assimilated rank of,” and, if ques- 
tioned closely, will end in virtually denying him rank at all. 

But, after their military character is established, the question 
of rank is complicated and confused by the varieties of medical 
officers. In the army, they form a staff department. In the 
volunteer force, there are regimental officers, and a staff has 
been added to that body. Outnumbering both of these, are 
private physicians under contract, who, being employed as civi- 
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lians, have no inherent rank, but act as assistant surgeons of the 
staff. A limited corps of inspectors head the roll. Naturally 
these different classes have different military duties, although 
their professional ones harmonize. 

The regimental officers are such literally. They are so com- 
missioned, so mustered, and so discharged. The statute creating 
them not defining their position, it is determined by that occu- 
pied by staff surgeons of similar grade. The error regimental 
surgeons fall into consists in assuming that their position is iden- 
tical, instead of corresponding, with majors in the line. They are 
surgeons and assistant surgeons, not majors and lieutenants. In 
the steam-engine of so many horse-power no one expects to find 
the horses. Those grades, because longer established, are taken 
as the standards of comparison. They overlook that proviso in 
the statute which forbids their exercising command in the line 
or other staff departments. Their ‘combatant’ colleagues 
equally err in ascribing to that clause a power privative of all 
command. “In” is not “over.” A surgeon may not command 
in a battalion when its officers are with it; but when, by com- 
petent authority, those officers report to him, they are under his 
control. 

Strangely enough, the duties of medical officers in the field 
are not clearly laid down in Regulations. Custom assigns some 
of them; and orders from time to time, varying in different 
armies, define others. The regimental hospital is, by common 
consent, the medical officer’s peculiar domain. But his power 
does not legally extend to that supremacy exercised once in 
the writer’s knowledge, where a surgeon successfully prohibited 
his colonel entering. The converse, where a colonel ordered 
every man in hospital to have roast chicken, is one of the points 
where custom would victoriously contest its legitimacy. <A 
medical officer’s excuse from duty cannot be set aside, unless by 
the most arbitrary exercise of the commanding officer’s power,— 
an exercise attended with very serious risk. By virtue of 1284th 
Regulation, the power of actual command is vested in the sur- 
geon in such cases. A medical officer’s refusal to excuse a 
man, subjects the would-be patient to the full performance of 
his duty. When once upon the sick-list, the patient, whether 
officer or man, comes fully under the military control of the sur- 
geon, and can no more return himself to duty without his con- 
sent than he can place himself on the sick report originally. 
The control of sound enlisted men rightfully ‘detailed to him 
also becomes vested in him as their temporary commanding 
officer. Properly exercised, there is no officer of a regiment, 
except the colonel, possessed of more potential authority than 
the surgeon. But a surgeon cannot, in his own name, detach an 
officer or man in his command to general hospital, unless acting 
by orders from higher authority. This is one of the most 
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common and serious misapprehensions. It was at one time in 
the present war no unusual thing to find officers hundreds of 
miles from their commands, with no other authority than a cer- 
tificate of disability from a regimental surgeon. When discre- 
tionary power has been given them, as is often done, medical 
officers may send their sick to hospitals away from camp, not- 
withstanding company officers’ opposition. Out of this arose 
the abuse just mentioned. Regimental assistant surgeons are, 
ordinarily, responsible only to the commanding officer and the 
surgeon. 

A higher sphere of duty and responsibility rests upon medi- 
cal officers in charge of general hospitals,—a class of institu- 
tions whose government more clearly develops the military cha- 
racter and true value of the commissions of their commandants. 
Each general hospital is a military post, of which the surgeon 
in charge is the commanding officer. This has been practically 
settled by repeated incidental orders and decisions from the 
Adjutant-General’s Office. The surgeon in charge receives 
orders only from his superiors in his department and the com- 
manding general. By some it has been maintained general hos- 
pitals can present an analogous claim to that which arsenals 
make of reporting only to their own corps; and G. O. 36, War 
Department, A. G. O., 1862, give some color to it. But neither 
custom nor other orders will warrant it as an abstract right, nor 
does the interest of the service appear to demand it. There is, 
however, a very peculiar position occupied by these hospitals, 
which is difficult of demonstration as well as of apprehension, 
and renders the proper discharge of all the functions of control 
exceedingly delicate. They are military posts; but they are 
more than ordinary posts: they sustain a double existence. It 
is a doubtful point where the highest allegiance is due when the 
instructions of the Surgeon-General and the commanding general 
conflict. The safest rule for the subordinate is to obey the last 
order, if necessary, under protest. This does not, however, 
settle the vexed question of jurisdiction, which indeed rather 
involves the status of the general hospital than that of the 
medical officer, whose position is only accidental and temporary. 
It is doubtful how far the discussion of the point in this place 
would be of interest or of benefit, and it is certain it would 
extend this article to a very unreasonable length. The surgeon 
in charge exercises supreme military control over every person 
and thing within the limits of the hospital territory. In some 
of the larger hospitals, this control is coextensive with a brigade 
commander’s. The functions of his office embrace, in a certain 
degree, those of every other staff department, in addition to his 
professional duties and the requirements of command. 

Staff medical officers differ from regimental medical officers 
chiefly in their not being an integral part of the commands with 
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which they may serve, and in their liability for duty at any 
place. Acting assistant surgeons are liable, as staff officers, for 
service anywhere, and are chiefly, though not universally, em- 
ployed in strictly professional duty. To this position “ assimi- 
lated rank’’ properly belongs. 

But the most important, as well as indefinite, military duties 
—indefinite in designation and indefinite in multitude—are 
those of the medical director. This title should pertain to 
only the ¢hief medical officer of an army corps or superior 
command. His functions, administrative and executive, are 
multiform. He is the executive officer for health of the com- 
manding general, and the head of the medical department as 
such,—the representative of the Surgeon-General. He is respon- 
sible to both the commander and the bureau for the sanitary 
condition of the army or department. As the general’s staff- 
officer, he is his adviser on all medical and hygienic affairs; he is 
supposed to be consulted concerning the physical condition of 
the troops, their liability to disease, and their probable endur- 
ance; he prepares details for medical officers, for the movement 
of invalids, and for the establishment of depots, or himself issues 
these orders by command of the general. In matters affecting 
his own department, however, in the promulgation of instruc- 
tions to medical officers, in the direction of professional concerns, 
and in the issue of a certain sort of orders, he acts by inherent 
authority. [‘‘ Inherent,” perhaps, should be rendered “ derived 
from the Surgeon-General.”” It is used here relatively, and in 
contradistinction to that originating from the general.] In other 
words, he fills a double capacity: he is a member of the gene- , 
ral’s staff, and is a general staff officer. These functions do not 
conflict: they are correlative, not antagonistic. There can be 
no question that the army must be governed by one will. It is 
equally unquestionable, no one mind can be master of the entire 
situation. Different duties must devolve upon different agents, 
although it is perfectly practicable for all to be performed in 
subordination to one plan.. The establishment of the various 
staff departments at once shows this necessity and illustrates its 
operation. An army or military department is an epitome of 
the whole. The chiefs of the various staff departments in it 
are the representatives of their own superiors. As the Surgeon- 
General may not direct any thing in opposition to the Secretary 
of War, so may not a department director oppose a department 
commander in the exercise of his command; but as the Surgeon- 
General is required to superintend the operation of the medical 
machinery of the army at large, so is the director required to 
regulate it in his army. There are matters which do not 
directly concern the general in command, although, by the mere 
fact of his being supreme, he might trouble himself with them. 
The director, therefore, issues the instructions in his own name. 
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His function is one of the most evident, as well as the most im- 
portant, flowing from the possession of rank and the right of 
command at all. It is eminently that “‘command in his own 
department,”’ which is so explicitly laid down in the statute, and 
which in theory is never denied by the most exclusive opponent 
of surgeons’ military position. A large portion of the general 
regulations affecting the medical department are taken up with 
defining the duties of “the senior medical officer of a hospital, 
post, regiment, or detachment,” and explicitly state that he— 
not the military commandant, but the medical officer—will] assign 
his assistants to various duties. In the spirit of these regu- 
lations, there can be little question of the right of medical 
directors to determine these matters in their own departments. 
It simply is a difference in degree, not kind, of authority. The 
senior medical officer with a regiment, a department, and in 
charge of the bureau at Washington occupy precisely analogous 
positions, differing only in degree proportionably to the military 
commands to which they are attached. 

The medical director possesses the additional function of 
being, as it were, the medical assistant adjutant-general of the 
department or other commander. But this additional office 
does not rob him of any of his inherent rignts. Because he 
may write some orders ‘‘ by command,” it is not obligatory upon 
him to issue all in the same form. If the power that he exer- 
cises were of single, not double, origin, it must, in the very 
nature of the case, so appear in every official’action. He could 
sign no document in his own name: yet a very slight portion of 
a director’s work is that in which the general’s authority is 
used. This is not mere theory: it is living practice. Medical 
directors habitually arrange the internal affairs of their own de- 
partments. Hence their distinct titles. As is very evident, their 
duties are not the same under all circumstances; those belong- 
ing to an army in the field differing from those of a sedentary 
department. Medical officers are often, and non-commissioned 
officers almost universally, directed to report to them without 
mention of the commanding general. This is the frequent 
custom in the office of the adjutant-general of the army. The 
natural inference is, such officers are, as their orders say on their 
face, for assignment by the medical director. 

All this does not imply antagonism to the military authority 
- The moment that authority asserts itself, it is supreme. 

either does it involve confusion. Offices are erected not for 
the complication, but the despatch, of business. A division of 
labor insures accuracy, and experts are always to be preferred 
to jacks-of-all-trades as laborers. This is no place to make an 
argument for what is derisively known as “red-tape,” but what 
is really the basis of organization. It is only the application 
of the old rule of “‘ every thing in its own place,” and its prac- 
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tical advantages are seen when each staff department attends to 
its own business. When the interests of the service are kept in 
view, there need be little fear that this association of authority 
will degenerate into rivalry. 

These administrative duties sometimes assume very large pro- 
portions; and many thousand hospital-beds, in addition to small 
armies of officers and attendants, are under the control of 
department directors. The Surgeon-General, in time of peace, 
rarely or never transacted business equal in extent or import- 
ance with that now performed by each of half a dozen directors, 
—business not involving the general’s fiat. The point then 
arises, must this all be performed in person? Must every paper 
be signed by the director himself, or can he instruct a commis- 
sioned officer of his own department to write in his name? 
Must, particularly, the innumerable letters of instructions that 
have to be written be all signed by him individually? There 
was but one practice upon this point until within a very recent 
period. The various hospitals, regimental and general, are in 
possession of numerous documents that were written and signed 
“by order of the medical director,” and whose validity was 
never questioned. It is not extravagant to assert that one-third 
of the business of the larger director’s offices was transacted in 
that mode. (As a matter of course, every paper that went to a 
higher authority required a personal signature.) The question, 
however, was raised, and a department commander, not now in 
service, decided,—‘“‘a staff officer cannot himself have a staff,” 
and that a medieal director must sign all papers himself, acknow- 
ledging, at the same time, there were instances in which he 
could properly sign in his own name. This decision, confirmed 
by the then general-in-chief, has necessarily been obeyed, 
because so ordered. It is respectfully urged, however, that the 
views here advanced in no way interfere with the unity of the 
service; that they are warranted by analogy in the quarter- 
master’s department; that, carried out logically, the decision 
quoted involves the physical impossibility of such orders on the 
field being delivered in person; and that it utterly ignores the 
existence of staff departments as such. The practical effect is, 
that certain officers have necessarily been assigned as assistant 
medical directors, owing to the manual impossibility of one 
man discharging all the duties of a director as thus laid down; 
thereby introducing an additional element of authority, that 
complicates instead of simplifies. That the staff officer of a 
general should not have a staff, is very evident; but it is begging 
the question when it is decided therefore no paper can be signed 
by order of the medical director. 

The authority resident in a medical director is, like all other 
undefined power, liable to abuse. It is no unusual thing for 
officers, newly appointed and ignorant of their official duties, 
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innocently to arrogate to themselves that which is the preroga- 
tive of only a major-general. A director cannot in his own 
name, for example, relieve a subordinate who has been assigned 
by authority over which he himself has no control. The error 
is frequently made of attempting to detach regimental officers, 
and others serving as such, simply by the director himself. 
Orders involving expense of transportation are rarely issued by 
the medical department. The approval of the medical director 
does not per se compel action either in the case of issue on 
requisitions on other departments, discharge from the service, or 
any other matter that may come before him where there are no 
other orders to cover it. There is no reason, however, why most 
staff officers and all contract physicians should not be amenable 
to his direct orders. 

This paper, content with rehearsing what actually exists, has 
not attempted to assign reasons why medical officers should 
possess the real rank they do; and it has been equally silent 
regarding its increase and the benefits to the service therefrom, 
as a little foreign to its original design. But it cannot close 
without quoting the conviction of one of the older medical offi- 
cers of the army, as expressed on his return from an active 
campaign. On the necessity for “united and harmonious action 
between the field-officer and the surgeon,” he says, “‘ This can 
be effected in no other way than by adopting the practice of 
admitting the chief medical officer of each separate army to a 
seat in the council of war. . As a general rule, such officers 
would bring with them tried experience and extended and 
varied information on many branches of knowledge fo the bene- 
fit of the service. To give weight to his opinion, the chief 
medical officer should have a higher rank than major, his 
present status ...;’’ and in support of his belief brings argu- 
ment. 

This inquiry is not to be read as an attempt to excuse the 
deficiencies of those who “have not the energy or ability to 
leave the regular army,’’* or to obscure the professional virtues 
of any who are now holding commissions “from purely patriotic 
motives;’’ nor is it to be misinterpreted as merging the real 
worth of the department at large into a vain compound of “fuss 
and feathers.”” It should be conceivable how professional and 
military tastes may concur; and this is merely an investigation 
how far those medical gentlemen who prefer the association of 
arms to the fame and greed of civil life are entitled to the real 
honors, as well as the surface-courtesy, of the camp. The 
writer, while not wishing to substitute for absolute merit the 
empty decoration of aiguillette and buttons, did not set out to 
discuss professional questions, nor to offer a lecture upon prac- 


* Vide p. 129, Service Magazine, 
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tical physic. There must be scientific groundwork to support 
the martial superstructure. Other staff corps acquire military 
honor in proportion to their intellectual attainments; while too 
often the sneer of “only a doctor’ is the chilling reward to the 
well-meaning and hard-working medico-military officer. 


HOMES FOR DISCHARGED INVALID SOLDIERS. 


THE question begins to press upon the minds of our country- 
men,—what provision is to be made for soldiers and sailors who 
have been disabled in the service of their county and have been 
honorably discharged from the public service? The subject, so 
far as soldiers are concerned, is the one of more immediate in- 
terest, since the number that already need homes provided by 
the national or State governments, or else by private munificence, 
is already becoming quite large. 

This is a theme that ought to interest conservatives and radi- 
cals, the patriot and the Christian, alike; for it is one that appeals 
to philanthropic, patriotic, and Christian feelings, that ought to 
occupy the bosoms of benevolent and manly citizens of our 
common country, of whatever religious denomination or political 
opinion. 

It is easy enough to see that the public generally have a duty 
to perform in reference to those who cannot support themselves, 
by reason of the wounds and diseases they have received while 
faithfully serving their country, and who have no friends either 
able or willing to give them the coniforts of life. But it is a 
difficult question to know fully our duty towards these sufferers, 
and in what form we can best discharge that duty. Hie labor, 
hoe opus est. It may be said, “‘the General Government should 
provide for them, since they have been disabled in defending that 
government.’’ When the war is ended and peace smiles upon 
our distracted country, we may look in this direction for “rest 
for the weary.’’ There are hundreds, however, that must have 
a resting-place now ; and the Government is too much in debt, 
and too busy with more vital and absorbing matters, to interest 
itself in philanthropic topics of this kind. It has sterner work to 
do, that occupies its whole attention. This duty may be urged upon 
the separate States, since these unfortunate men were engaged 
in defending their soil, as well as that of the nation. But they, 
too, are generally in debt, are engaged with the General Govern- 
ment to protect the common soil, as well as to defend their re- 
spective territories from the inroads of the invader. The work 
may be urged upon the United States Government in connection 
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with the separate States; but, for reasons already given, neither 
can enter upon it at this time, and we fear the time is somewhat 
distant when they, separately or unitedly, will perform this labor 
of love and of justice. 

For the present, then, the discharged invalid soldier and sailor 
must depend upon private munificence, upon the aid of his friends, 
upon that of towns, and such openings as he may find in the 
old United States hospitals, such as the Marine Hospital of 
Chelsea, and the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, of Quincy, in Massachu- 
setts. The sympathy now existing for those who have served 
their country is greater than for any other class of sufferers. 
Charitable societies that assist or instruct them take the prece- 
dence of all others in the public estimation. The individual sol- 
dier upon his crutches, and with his damaged appearance as he 
calls upon the more favored for aid, makes a powerful appeal ; 
and one with a full purse and stomach must steel his heart to 
resist the applicant,—though Paley has told us that charity be- 
stowed in this form is of the lowest kind. 

Towns approached by such invalids, especially if one of their 
own veterans, will hardly send them to the almshouse, but will 
either be tempted to give them substantial assistance or provide _ 
for them a suitable home. If the almshouse of each city and 
town was a suitable place for the persons under discussion, the 
problem suggested in this article would be readily solved, since, 
as each town has such a house, the soldier belonging to each 
could there find a home. But those who have fought our battles 
for us deserve better treatment than the common pauper. The 
almshouse is too often a poor affair, unsuitable for any invalid, 
much less for one who has left his plough in the furrow, his last 
upon the bench, the shuttle in the loom, the hammer upon the 
anvil, while he hurried into the field of danger, feeling, with the 
ancients, pulchrum est pro patria mort. Besides, the ordinary 
inmates of such houses would have no sympathy for soldiers, and 
vice versa. They are distinct classes of unfortunates, that should 
have separate provision made for them. 

It is not to be expected that each town will provide a special 
home for its éwn discharged soldiers; for in some cases there will 
be none requiring such provision; in other instances, they will 
be too few to warrant so great an expenditure; and then a town 
will be unable to meet the expense that may as properly be as- 
sumed by more favored towns, that have been equally or more 
benefited by the sacrifices of the defenders of the country. If 
homes are provided for a large number by each, and, perhaps, one 
or two for each State, the provision will be more economically 
made, the soldiers will be happier, since in crowds they have met 
in camp and upon the battle-field, and the services of proper 
physicians and chaplains can be the more readily secured for 
their benefit. At the close of the war it may be expected that 
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each State, with the aid of the General Government, may provide 
such a home or hospital, or do so in connection with large-hearted 
individuals who are ever ready to do good. 

But a few such homes should be opened at once in different 
portions of the United States for the hundreds of soldiers now 
needing them; and they must be established chiefly by private 
munificence and small annual subscriptions from many succorers 
of want. The Home for Discharged Soldiers in Boston was the 
result of a benevolent gush of feeling that existed in the commu- 
nity where it is situated, and is, probably, the first of the kind 
that this terrible civil strife has produced. As early as May, 
1862, a few discharged soldiers, “‘war-worn and weary,” home- 
less and friendless, were landed upon one of the wharves of 
Boston. Their forlorn condition attracted the attention of the 
benevolent and the humane, and temporary provision was made 
for them. Soon an association was formed, which immediately 
raised ten thousand dollars for a home, and thus secured an ap- 
propriation of an equal amount from the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The association obtained from the 
city of Boston the use of a handsome brick building, in the 
southern portion of the city, free of rent, and also an appropria- 
tion of two thousand dollars from its treasury to meet the current 
expenses of the home. At the present writing, about eighty in- 
valids find comfortable quarters beneath its roof; and the number 
sometimes accommodated has been more than a hundred. As 
early as April last, the whole number who had received the 
benefits of the institution was six hundred and twenty-eight. 
Of this number, fifteen had died, four hundred and eighty-three 
had left or been discharged, and twenty had re-enlisted in the 
army. Not only Massachusetts men have found food, shelter, 
and medicine in this hospital, but those from many of her sister 
States. 

As a temporary arrangement to afford comfort for veterans 
passing through the city and needing to halt in a quiet resting- 
place for a few days or weeks, and for others seeking a more 
constant abiding-place, this institution has met a public military 
want, and has afforded much comfort. But its friends hardly 
claim that in its present form it will be all that is required for 
the class benefited, during a generation. A larger building 
would probably be needed, and in the country, where it could 
be easily reached from the city. The air and water of a large 
city is not the best for such invalids: they are exposed to too 
much noise and to too many temptations. And then they lack 
that pleasant rural scenery, and that occupation, both in-doors 
and out-of-doors, which can be more readily furnished in the 
country. As a matter of economy, too, such a home can be sus- 
tained in the country at far less expense. 

From the fact that this city home did not prove to be alto- 
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gether what was needed for the comfort and discipline of dis- 
charged soldiers, particularly those addicted to certain vices that 
the temptations of a great city would rather keep alive and in- 
flame, another home was opened for this class of sufferers upon 
a farm—owned by the late John Quincy Adams at the time of 
his death, and now possessed by his children—in the town of 
Weston, a few miles from Boston. This institution was inau- 
gurated in February last, under the leadership of a late officer 
in the Army of the Potomac, in view of the sufferings of some 
of his own men whom he found exposed to the storms of heaven 
and with no home or means. The farm was formerly owned b 
Governor Gill, of Massachusetts, and subsequently by Ward Ni- 
cholas Boylston, who presented it to President Adams. It con- 
tains nearly four hundred acres, and is secured, for the benefit 
of the soldiers, on a long lease. During the past year more 
than fifty persons have enjoyed its benefits, and, though they 
were generally invalids when they entered its doors, but a single 
death has occurred. The situation is elevated, the farm is sur- 
rounded by good farmers, and by agreeable scenery that, the 
inmates say, “reminds them of old Virginia.” The spot is a 
very healthy one, and, being three miles from any railroad-station 
or village, is free from most city temptations and from too ready 
access to the same. The place has patriotic and national asso- 
ciations; the town is extremely healthy, and is easily and quickly 
reached from Boston; but, the house being old and too small, and 
the farm being in an unproductive condition, the place has only 
proved one that may be a stepping-stone to a better. 

So far as an experiment has been made upon this farm, it has 
been pretty well proved, by observation and experience, that a 
farm-home is the one for this class of men. The house should 
be large enough to accommodate from fifty to two hundred men, 
and the farm should be large and productive. If the men are 
entirely supported by the institution, those who receive pensions 
should give them to the directors of the home. And those able 
to labor should be encouraged to do so, to make the place as far 
as possible self-supporting, besides promoting their own health 
and happiness. If the inmates have been brought up to trades, 
shops may be opened, where they can labor a few hours each day 
for the same ends. There should be a chapel connected with the 
home, for daily religious worship and for regular Sabbath services, 
to be conducted by the chaplain or superintendent. Let the es- 
tablishment contain a properly selected library and reading-room, 
to which may be added such musical instruments as can find 
persons to use them. Let it not be remote from a city, nor too 
near one; and, if in Massachusetts, it would be appropriately 
established in such a town as Lexington or Concord, both being 
battle-fields in our Seven Years’ War. Antietam, Gettysburg, 
and other great battle-fields in the border States, would be na- 
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tural homes for those who had escaped death there, or who would 
ever find them interesting from their military associations. In 
. such an establishment there should be strict discipline, and that, 
more or less, military. The inmates should not, ordinarily, be 
received except for a considerable length of time, nor should they 
leave for absence in the city, or elsewhere, except for reasons 
of urgent necessity. Their daily pastimes could be partly mili- 
tary exercises, mingled with those that prevail among those of 
a similar class in ordinary society. 

On this subject we may learn something from what has been 
done by the great warlike Powers of Europe for their veterans 
who have come home from many a battle-field and worn out in 
the service of their country. Chelsea Hospital (London), for 
maimed and superannuated soldiers, is supported by the British 
Government, and is similar in its origin and objects to the twin 
establishment at Greenwich for sailors. This hospital, partly 
built in the time of James I. by Dr. Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, 
was intended for a polemical school of divinity; but, this having 
proved a failure, the property came to the crown. It was granted 
by Charles II. in 1667 to the Royal Society, but reverted to the 
crown in 1682. An infirmary for old and wounded soldiers was 
commenced that year by Wren, and completed in the year 1690, 
at a cost of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It was 
built of brick, with stone quoins, having a front of seven hundred 
and ninety feet, and walks and gardens that cover upwards of 
forty acres. The main building forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle, in the centre of which stands a bronze statue of Charles 
II. The principal portion of the front of the building is devoted 
to a chapel, hall, &c., while the two remaining sides are occupied 
by pensioners, five hundred and thirty-eight in number, who are 
well clothed, lodged, and fed. The number of out-pensioners is 
fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven, who are scat- 
tered in all portions of the kingdom. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood of this hospital is the Royal Military Asylum, which 
was opened in 1803 to maintain the orphan children of soldiers. 

There is a similar institution in the city of Dublin, called the 
Royal Hospital for Decayed and Maimed Soldiers. It was first 
suggested by the Earl of Essex, when lord-lieutenant, and was 
carried into effect through the repeated applications of the Duke 
of Ormond to Charles II. The site chosen for it had been the 
ancient priory of Kilmainham, founded by Strongbow for the 
Knights-Templars. On the dissolution of the monasteries, it de- 
volved to the crown, and so continued until applied to its present 
use by Charles II. The building was completed in the year 1684, 
in accordance with a plan of Sir Christopher Wren. It is an 
oblong of three hundred and six by two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet, three sides of which contain dwelling-rooms connected by 
covered corridors. The fourth side contains the chapel,—a vene- 
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rable building of limited size,—the dining-hall,—in which the 
banners taken from the Spaniards at Gibraltar are suspended,— 
and the apartment of the master, who is always commander of the 
forces for the time. There are, also, several small offices, a 
garden, and an avenue bordered by rows of stately trees. 

In passing to another warlike nation of Europe, France, we 
find three military hospitals in her capital, under the control of 
the staff of the garrison of that city. The Hétel des Invalides, 
which has a world-wide reputation, is situated on the southern 
side of the Seine, and was founded by Louis XIV. for old or 
disabled soldiers and sailors. It has been enlarged until it covers 
sixteen acres of ground, enclosing fifteen courts, and accommo- 

dates five thousand inmates. The number of residents is ordi- 
narily from three thousand to four thousand. Attached to it is 
the church, with a beautiful double dome one hundred and 
seventy-three feet high, and surmounted by a graceful lantern- 
globe and cross. The height to the top of the latter is three 
hundred and twenty-three feet. Beneath the dome is the tomb 
of the Emperor Napoleon I., which is the most superb mauso- 
leum in the world. It was designed by Conti, and cost three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

We thus see that two of the leading Christian nations of Eu- 
rope have made ample and humane provision for their disabled 
soldiers and sailors. At the proper time, the United States will 
not be behind them in caring for the disabled veterans who have 
fought for the national defence upon a hundred battle-fields. In 
saying this, it is not necessary to suppose that this country will 
imitate the Old World in every respect as to the subject before us, 
any more than it does in her system of agriculture and government. 
The extent of our country and the genius of the people would 
lead them to open less magnificent establishments, and a larger 
number of them, for the accommodation of the class under con- 
sideration. And it must be considered that soldiers that would 
accept of such a home in Great Britain, and especially in France, 
would often prefer to support themselves, in this country. And, 
again, those that would gladly do something to aid in maintain- 
ing such an establishment in this country by their daily labors 
would say, in France, “We have fought and bled for the Govern- 
ment, and we must receive an entire support from the same 
during our natural lives.’”” Those brave men who were led on to 
battle and to so many victories under Napoleon I., so far from 
feeling that they owe any thing more to the nation or that they 
are degraded by being sustained at the public charge, are proud 
of their position as dependants, and feel that they, while living. 
in costly palaces, are hardly receiving what is due to them as 
defenders of their country. 

The American soldier, on the contrary, has lived under dif- 
ferent institutions, and when discharged has a different prospect 
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before him. He has been trained to feel his independence, and 
that he is not a man to be supported either by a charitable as- 
sociation or his Government. Hence the demand for soldiers’ 
homes in this country will be far less than it would be in Eu- 
rope, the number discharged from military service being the same. 
With us, the invalid may seek temporary comforts in a home 
made ready for him; but, as he regains his health, he will long 
for the freedom of a home of his own; he will think of supporting 
himself, as previously, upon a farm, behind a counter, or in his 
workshop. He will think of the cheap and productive lands of 
the Western and particularly of the Southern country, which 
last he has lately viewed with his own eyes and whose climate 
is as attractive to him as its soil. Thus, with rare exceptions, 
in a country like this, the permanent inmates of homes for dis- 
charged soldiers and seamen will be fewer, other things being 
equal, than in any country in Europe; and, if they are under 
strict discipline and are required to labor as much as will pro- 
mote their health and happiness, neither individuals nor the Gov- 
ernment will be taxed to support any except those who are 
objects of charity and deserve well of their country. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. 
BY GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, U.S. VOLS.* 


PERHAPS no country in the history of the world ever entered 
upon a great war so badly furnished with artillery as the United 
States did three years ago. 

At the commencement of this war we had four regiments of 
so-called artillery. The officers, generally, were an intelligent, 
active class of men, and mostly graduates of the United States 
Military Academy. The men, as a class, were old, well-disci- 
plined soldiers, most of whom had never drilled with a piece of 
artillery, and knew of the existence of cannon only from seeing 
them at the posts where their companies were stationed. 

Each regiment of artillery was composed of twelve com- 
panies, two of which were authorized by law to be armed and 
equipped as light artillery. These eight companies (two from 
each regiment) were not always maintained as light artillery, 
—the matter being left to the discretion of the President; and 
it was not unfrequently the case that, for the sake of economy, 
several of these companies were broken up as artillery, and 
made to serve either as infantry or cavalry, thus destroying 
almost completely their efficiency as artillery. 





* An officer of U.S. Artillery, and author of the “ Artillerist’s Manual.””—Ep. 
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All the other forty companies were nothing more nor less 
than infantry, armed with the musket, and drilled and organ- 
ized almost exclusively as foot-soldiers. Occasionally, when 
not serving on the distant frontier, these foot-companies caught 
sight of a big gun, and, if under a particularly active officer 
desirous of knowing something of his particular arm of service, 
were drilled now and then at the manual. This was, however, 
always made secondary to the infantry instruction; and Govern- 
ment offered but few inducements to either officers or men to 
make themselves acquainted with their own arm of service. 

The captains of the light batteries were selected by the War 
Department, and usually remained the permanent commanders 
of the batteries. The lieutenants—two first, one second, and 
sometimes a brevet second lieutenant—were detailed from the 
other companies in the regiments, to serve for two years with the 
batteries. With but two batteries in each regiment, and twenty- 
four first, twelve second, and sometimes a number of brevet 
second lieutenants, it will readily be seen what a great number 
of years must elapse before all the lieutenants could have an 
opportunity of benefiting by service with the light batteries, 
especially when several of these were at times dismounted and 
turned into infantry. When it is considered, also, that to be a 
good artillerist a man must first become both a good infantry 
and a good cavalry soldier, and the amount of scientific know- 
ledge he must acquire by hard study and practice, every one will 
perceive how inadequate must be instruction attained in the two 
years’ service in the batteries. 

There were ten regiments of infantry, of ten companies each, 
with a captain and two lieutenants apiece; in the artillery, 
only four regiments, each having two captains, fourteen first and 
‘two second lieutenants more than the infantry. The promotion 
in the artillery was, consequently, much slower than in the 
infantry, whilst the pay (except in the light batteries) was the 
same. Fourteen and fifteen years frequently elapsed before an 
artillery officer obtained his commission as captain. 

Repeated efforts were made by artillery officers to have their 
arm of service put upon the proper footing and the officers and 
men instructed in the duties of artillerists. These efforts were 
unavailing, until a few years before the breaking out of the 
rebellion, when a school of practice for artillery was organized 
at Fortress Monroe. But even here it was deemed impracticable’ 
to break loose from the infantry organization and drill, and 
attempts were made to create good artillerists whilst the men 
were still kept available as infantry soldiers. 

Of course, the result of such a system was, that the very first 
emergency which arose for infantry soldiers this garrison was 
called upon to furnish them; and, as such emergencies were con- 
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stantly arising, the school, in a few months, was practically 
abolished. 

In consequence of this long neglect of our artillery arm, the 
war broke out finding us sadly deficient in organization, all 
our men totally ignorant of the drill, and nearly all our officers 
with no experience as artillerists, and but little more than the 
foundation for making them. It was then, when too late, per- 
ceived that we needed a much larger artillery force, properly 
so called; and an attempt was made to supply the deficiency 
by creating a regiment of light artillery, the officers for which 
were mostly selected from the old artillery regiments. Of 
course, many of the best were picked out, leaving the four old 
regiments still more inefficient. This new regiment was com- 
posed of twelve batteries, all organized on a plan similar to, 
but not identical with, the light batteries of the old regiments. 
Whilst this regiment was in process of formation, many of the 
oldest and most competent lieutenants obtained appointments in 
the staff, just then much increased by the necessities of service. 
This was also the case with many in the old regiments; and the 
vacancies in these, caused by the appointments to the new regi- 
ments, were filled by young men from civil life, necessarily 
ignorant not only of the military profession, but especially of 
the artillery arm. No examination was required to find out the 
fitness, moral or physical, of these new appointees. 

It was soon discovered that we should want more artillery; 
and not only were the foot-companies of the old regiments 
mounted and organized as light batteries, but volunteer bat- 
teries were hastily raised, equipped, and accepted into service. 
Every one now knows and acknowledges what a volunteer regi- 
ment of infantry or cavalry when it first enters the service is 
good for. But few will ever know, or can ever appreciate, the 
utter helplessness of a volunteer battery under the same cir- 
cumstances. Only those who have had charge of them, and 
have had to strain every nerve to get them into some sort of 
serviceable shape, can know the facts in regard to them. 

And now that these batteries have been three years in 
service, with every disposition on the part of most of them to 
learn, it makes an artillerist shudder to witness some of the 
scenes presented upon a field of battle and elsewhere; and the 
Governmental purse will groan at being called upon to foot 
enormous bills for material squandered without stint and with- 
out a thought. All this could have been remedied by a little 
forethought; and the evil can yet be repaired, to a certain 
extent, by instituting organization into this important branch 
of the service. 

For the want of a head and a proper system of organi- 
zation, the artillery arm was allowed to go to rack and ruin; 


and the only wonder is that our batteries, both regular and 
Vou. I.—32 
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volunteer, should have been able to do as good service as they 
have; and their service has been acknowledged, on all hands, 
to ‘have been most important, and, as a general thing, most 
creditable. There is no excuse for this want continuing any 
longer; and the sooner it is supplied, the better it will be for the 
arm, the army, and the country. 

Our artillery force is, then, besides the numerous volunteer 
batteries and regiments serving in the field and on grarinen duty, 
constituted as follows :— 

1. Four regiments of artillery, composed of forty-eight com- 
panies, all or nearly all of which are mounted and equipped as 
batteries, but only eight of which are so by authority of law, 
and are, therefore, with additional duties and responsibilities, 
paid only the same pay as infantry,—a great injustice towards 
the officers and men of forty companies. 

2. One regiment of artillery, composed of twelve companies, 
organized, equipped, and paid as light artillery, and with a 
somewhat different organization from the old regiments. 

Every one will acknowledge of what vast importance it is to 
the success of any system to have one separate and distinct 
head to direct and act as the executive tothe whole. Our 
General, State, and City Governments are all formed upon this 
principle. . All important institutions and undertakings are 
regulated by one controlling power, modified and regulated 
according to circumstances, either by well-established laws or 
by advisory bodies. Nearly every department in our armies 
is so regulated; and there are but few among even the non- 
military who dispute the advantages of having one head to each 
of our armies, one to each of our corps, one to each division, 
&c., or who doubts that our armies are better fed, clothed, and 
doctored when each of these operations is regulated and con- 
trolled by a distinct and responsible head, instead of having 
them all jumbled together, with each portion to feed, clothe, 
and doctor itself, without regard to a controlling influence for 
the whole. 

And yet the artillery arm, confessedly one of the first in im- 
portance, and held in most European armies as second only to 
the engineers, is in our army without a head. The necessity 
for organization and a responsible head in this branch of the 
service is demonstrated by the fact that, in all our armies 
serving in the field, chiefs of artillery have been appointed to 
govern and control that particular arm. But there is no gene- 
ral head for the whole; and until one is appointed we shall have 
no uniformity, no system, and no well-organized artillery, pro- 
perly so called. 

There are thousands of irregularities and defects which can 
be rectified only by proceeding from one uniform, responsible, 
instructed, and intelligent source. 
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The first step, then, towards the organization of our artillery 
force should be the appointment of a head or chief of the 
branch, whose duties would be similar to those of the Chief 
Engineer, Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, &. No 
new law is necessary, at least for the present. Our system of 
volunteer rank gives us the means of placing at the head of the 
Department of Artillery an officer with sufficient rank and influ- 
ence to do every thing that is required in the way of improving 
the arm, and preparing an efficient organization for the action 
of Congress. When the necessity for the organization was once 
made apparent, as it would be sure to be, there would be no 
trouble in obtaining the sanction of law. 

The first duty of the chief should be to reduce, as far as 
possibly could be done without violating law, the heterogeneous 
mass of our artillery to one uniform system, with the most 
approved battery-organization as a unit; to break up com- 
pletely all regimental organization, it being now, so far as any’ 
practical good is concerned, entirely null; to use the field- 
officers of the different regiments, as far as practicable, and 
when they are not employed in more important duties, in 
inspecting and reporting upon the condition of the artillery 
throughout our whole army, recommending for discharge incom- 
petent and superfluous officers, and for promotion meritorious 
officers and enlisted men who have distinguished themselves for 
gallantry in the field. With such a system as this, many gross 
abuses under incompetent or criminal officers would be rectified, 
and justice would be done to many deserving of it, whose cases 
are now overlooked, in consequence of its not being the business 
of any particular person to look after them. 

The next step should be to require the chiefs of artillery of 
each army to organize the batteries in their armies in brigades 
of two and divisions of four batteries; the senior captain in the 
brigade to remain in command of his own battery, and the com- 
mander of a division to be a field or brevet field officer, if possi- 
ble; one, two, or three divisions to be attached to each army 
corps, under the command of a chief of artillery of the corps, 
who should have the rank, or brevet rank, of lieutenant-colonel 
or colonel. In organizing these commands, strict care should 
be taken that the most competent officers be assigned to them, 
the mere question of rank being totally disregarded. This 
has to be done in the departments of the army when any im- 
portant service is to be rendered, as was the case in two or 
three instances at the battle of Gettysburg. 

To carry out this system, it will become necessary to issue 
brevet appointments to many of our artillery officers, in order 
that they shall have the proper rank and influence to command, 
and a corresponding pay. By a judicious selection, many able, 
efficient, and gallant artillery officers, who have distinguished 
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themselves on many battle-fields without ever receiving any 
proper recognition of their services, will receive appropriate 
rewards, and the Government be enabled to make use of their 
talent in more important positions than they have yet held. A 
law was long ago passed by Congress, authorizing the con- 
ference of this brevet rank; and there is no class of officers in 
the army whose services more entitle them to this recognition, or 
to whom more injustice is done by withholding it, than our artil- 
lery officers. By calling on the army commanders for recom- 
mendations for services in the field, the Chief of Artillery could 
make such representations to the authorities in Washington as 
would enable them to act understandingly in doing justice to a 
large number of meritorious artillery officers, and bring into 
play a large amount of talent which is now, as it were, hid under 
a bushel. 

The surplus brigades and divisions not attached to corps 
should’ be, as now, formed into artillery reserves, and transfers 
of batteries, brigades, or divisions could be made from and to 
these reserves as the interests of the service demanded. All 
returns of property, reports, &c. should be made through the 
proper channels to the Chief of Artillery, who would thus be 
enabled to systematize and regulate the whole artillery arm in 
the service of the United States, and to hold to a strict ac- 
countability every officer in it, that the supplies he received 
were properly accounted for and expended,—a matter which, 
up to this time, has not been properly attended to. This plan 
would give us one uniform system of artillery. The Chief of 
Artillery should have it in his power to provide, on the recom- 
mendation of artillery officers serving in the field, the kind 
and calibre of the pieces to be used; thus avoiding the error of 
introducing into the service, in the midst of a war or a cam- 
paign, a great number of different kinds of pieces which have 
not undergone the test of service, a matter which has been of 
considerable detriment heretofore. 

The next step should be to introduce a strict system of exami- 
nation, not only for promotion to every grade, but for every 
new officer entering the corps. In these perilous war-times, 
when the Government should make use of all the best talent it 
has in the country, it is criminal to allow any one to enter upon 
a duty which he is totally unfitted to perform: more especially 
is this the case in a corps like the artillery, in which so much 
information of a particular kind is needed before the individual 
can become competent. Neither is it right that an officer 
should remain in an important position, receiving all the advan- 
tages of promotion, increased pay and command, if he has 
failed to keep himself posted in his profession and thoroughly 
informed in all matters relating to his particular arm. If offi- 
cers do become so negligent, they should be put aside, and made 
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to give place to others with more energy and intelligence and of 
more distinguished service in the field. This is a matter which 
must be determined by a competent examining board, the mem- 
bers of which should be superior in rank to the officer exa- 
mined. The time for promoting officers from seniority alone is 
past; and it has been practically disregarded in this war, with 
the best results. This system of making promotion depend 
upon qualifications and distinguished services in the field, is 
the only one which will insure efficiency in the artillery arm 
and prevent officers from retrograding into indifference and 
incapacity. It is observed in many foreign armies, and has 
been long desired by officers of our own artillery. 

All this organization and system can be introduced into the 
service now, and the country reap the benefits of it, without any 
legislation upon the subject,—a matter of great importance, 
since the plan can be at once put in operation, without waiting the 
slow action of Congress. When the system is once thoroughly 
in working order, it is confidently predicted that its good results 
will be so apparent, there will be no difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of Congress to such modification of the laws as will not 
only insure a more perfect working of the plan, but will give us 
the means of improving the plan “itself as experience shall de- 
monstrate to be necessary and advisable. 

Of course, the moment this war ceases there will be a great 
reduction in our military establishment, and our artillery from 
some two hundred batteries will have to be reduced to as many 
guns, with probably a further reduction in case the prospect of 
a prolonged peace with the rest of the world is good. Unless 
the arm is well organized and systematized by some such process 
as that proposed, it is difficult to conceive how this reduction is 
to be made so as, by a judicious selection, to retain those portions 
which will be of the greatest benefit to the service and the coun- 
try. Under the system proposed, the selection, and, in fact, every 
action in regard to the artillery, would be comparatively easy, 
all the records and information on the subject being just where 
the selection would be made, in Washington. 

As soon as the system is in good working order and it has 
become apparent that no more improvements can be made with- 
out the assistance of further action by Congress, it should be the 
duty of the chief to prepare such bills, and urge upon Congress 
such modifications of the laws, as his experience in the position 
may have demonstrated to be necessary for the good of the 
service. 

If we might anticipate, the first should be a bill directing 
the formation of a corps of artillery out of the regiments and 
batteries now in service, under the direction of a Chief of 
Artillery, with the rank of brigadier-general. This corps 
should consist, for the present, of a certain number of batteries 
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or companies, all of the same organization, and that the one 
which experience up to the latest date has demonstrated to 
be the best. We will assume that the batteries as now organ- 
ized in the 5th Regiment of Artillery best meet the present 
requirements of service. These, then, should be taken as the 
model, and all others brought up to that standard. Some of 
these companies would be for service in the field as light bat- 
teries, and some as heavy batteries in fortifications. With our 
present lack of information and want of organization, it is useless 
to pretend to say how many of each would be required. Besides 
which, the number, if designated far below that now actually in 
' service, would frighten our good, uncalculating people, who in 
military matters have not been in the habit of looking very far 
ahead, and are now suffering the consequences of it. The num- 
ber of each could, however, be advisedly fixed by a Chief of Ar- 
tillery, who would have all the means at hand to determine the 
question. So, also, in regard to the number of field-officers, 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors necessary to aid him in 
commanding, inspecting, and regulating the corps. Our idea is 
to procure all this information by first instituting a practical 
working system, showing what is necessary and what superfluous, 
and then fixing the strength of the corps at the lowest possible 
estimate consistent with the good of the service. We should 
then call upon Congress to pass the requisite laws. 

This plan, we hold, is practical. It is one of the few that is 
practical among the many that have been proposed; most of 
which require an attention and consideration from Congress which 
it has not now the time or the inclination to give. 

One word in regard to two classes of officers whose services 
during this war have been more eminent and less appreciated 
than those of any others. We refer to engineer and artillery 
officers. No one will dispute the importance of the offices, few 
the pre-eminent manner in which these offices have been filled; 
and yet the officers of those two arms, so intimately associated, 
and in some foreign services combined into one, have received, 
it may be said, no promotion whatever, because, although some 
individual officers have received promotion, our engineer and ar- 
tillery officers, as a class, still occupy subordinate positions, in 
which they are frequently called upon to decide questions re- 
quiring the judgment, influence, and decision of generals. 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN’S CAMPAIGNS. 


Two large volumes, place before the public, General Mc- 
Clellan’s Report of the campaigns in which he has been engaged 
during the present war. One is an octavo of about two hundred 
and fifty pages, from the Government press, at Washington, and 
the other, a beautifully-printed volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, published, under the author’s own supervision, by Sheldon 
and Co., New York. Taken together, they furnish a full official 
history of the Army of the Potomac from its organization to the 
7th of November, 1862, of the campaign in West Virginia to 
July 22, 1861, and also of General McClellan’s administration 
while general-in-chief. We have read these Reports carefully, 
not once only, but twice, from beginning to end; for this was de- 
manded by the distinguished position of the author, by our desire 
to do him the most generous justice, and by the importance of 
the events described, which are prominent acts in the greatest 
drama in the world’s history. We have perused them, moreover, 
in the spirit best adapted to arrive at an impartial judgment. 

What admirer of General Jackson who has read Parton’s Life 
of the old hero, can ever forget the changing emotions with which 
he took up and laid down each of the three volumes of that charm- 
ing work? What rude shocks were suffered by his traditional 
faith in the first volume! How thoroughly did he become dis- 
enchanted before he reached the end of the second! And what 
an absolute revolution had been produced in all his ideas of that 
illustrious citizen and soldier by the time he arose from the 
perusal of the third! He saw the virtues with which his 
hereditary belief had invested Jackson stripped from the popular 
idol with an utterly remorseless hand; but he was more than 
compensated by the other and far higher qualities accorded to 
him by the very biographer who had disrobed him so ruthlessly 
at first. 

With changing impressions analogous to these will the intel- 
ligent and fair-minded admirers of General McClellan read his 
voluminous Report. A brief, rapid, and brilliant campaign in 
West Virginia carried this young officer at one bound to the chief 
command of all our armies. He was at once clothed by popular 
writers and orators with all the genius of the greatest soldier of 
the world. He was made a Napoleon and a Carnot without any 
agency of his own, and, we have no doubt, very much against his 
will. Almost like magic, the ravings of an infatuated hero- 
worship became the universal belief. Somewhat later, and before 
the opening of his first great campaign, this feeling was reduced 
within more rational limits; but the strongest faith in General 
McClellan, as the ablest leader for our greatest army in the field, 
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was still firmly rooted in the popular mind, and, to a considerable 
extent, the same opinion prevails to this day. But the thought- 
ful and candid reader of General McClellan’s Report of his first 
campaign with the Army of the Potomac can scarcely fail to ex- 
perience the sad conviction that, as the general actually com- 
manding our best and greatest army, he failed to prove his title 
to at least one of the indispensable qualities of a great captain. 
The reader may give whatever weight his’ honest and enlightened 
judgment may dictate to the influence of adverse councils at 
Washington; he may make liberal allowance for uncontrollable 
circumstances and “accidents by flood” and in the field; yet he 
will still be met by the unwelcome conclusion that, as the leader 
in that campaign, General McClellan failed. 

But those who have his reputation at heart will not be without 
some compensations for this rude shock to their cherished belief. 
They will find that the official documents presented in the Report 
dissipate a great many of the allegations which form the staple 
of the demagogical outery against him from the stump. . 

They will better understand the embarrassments which beset 
him on all sides in the Peninsula; they will find him to be blame- 
less concerning the disasters at Ball’s Bluff and at Harper's 
Ferry; they will discover that he is not chargeable with tardiness 
of movement against Lee in the Antietam campaign, and that he 
did not move so as to uncover Washington; and, above all, they 
will see with pleasure that from the beginning to the end of his 
career as general-in-chief, he exhibited the highest talents for 
military organization and administration, that his plans and 
combinations for suppressing the rebellion were well conceived 
and matured, that many of the successful achievements by our 
armies in 1862 were due to the effective execution of his pur- 
poses by the generals to whom he had given precise instructions, 
and that he above all others comprehended the magnitude of the 
work undertaken by the country. 

Following these general expressions, we may proceed to an 
examination of some of the details of the Report. It is not the 
purpose of this review, however, to go any further into particulars 
than may be necessary to the elucidation of what is already 
stated. 

Both editions of the Report open with brief references to the 
important, though now almost forgotten, campaign in West Vir- 
ginia in the summer of 1861. The Sheldon edition, however, is 
prefaced by an extended narrative of that campaign, which re- 
vives the memory of the first bold movements of the enemy to 
seize the western division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
occupy Grafton, Parkersburg, and Wheeling, and gain the con- 
trol of the navigation of the Ohio River; and it evokes once 
more our old-time*interest in the successful affairs of Philippi, 
Rich Mountain, Carrick’s Ford, Barboursville, &c., by which the 
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rebels were driven from West Virginia and their bold enterprise 
defeated. 

Then comes the orderly division of the Report into these 
branches of its subject-matter: (1) the organization of the Arm 
of the Potomac; (2) the military events connected with the de- 
fences of Washington from July, 1861, to March, 1862; and (3) 
the campaigns of the Peninsula and Antietam: each division 
being treated in clear and dispassionate style, with copious re- 
productions of the current official correspondence. The date of 
the Report is August 4, 1863, exactly two years from the date of 
General McClellan’s well-known “Memorandum” to the Presi- 
dent, exactly one year from the day when he received the order 
terminating the Peninsular campaign, and nearly nine months 
from the day when he was relieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Of course, as it was written from one 
to two years after the events which it describes, it could scarcely 
escape some modifications to meet the criticisms in the mean 
time made upon those events. The Report is, therefore, to 
some extent controversial and vindicative. Concerning the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac, the subject of the 
first division of the Report, it is not necessary to make any 
observations, its excellence being generally admitted by capable 
military critics.* Nor shall we pause to examine the “military 
events connected with the defences of Washington;” for they 
appear to have been sufficient to deter the enemy from making 
any attack. But upon the “ military events” immediately pre- 
ceding the Peninsular campaign, upon that campaign itself, and 
upon General McClellan’s administration of the duties of 
general-in-chief, we shall submit the views produced by a stu- 
dious perusal of the Report. 

To commence fairly, let us give General McClellan’s own 
reasons for declining to attack the rebels at Manassas, in the 
fall, winter, and spring of 1861-2; for these same reasons are 


* For convenience of reference, we give the following table, showing the 
total and effective force of the troops in and near Washington, and guarding 
the approaches to that city, from October 15, 1861, to March 1, 1862. These 
figures include the troops in Maryland, Delaware, and the guards of the Upper 
and Lower Potomac, as well as the Army of the Potomac proper :— 





! 
| 
PRESENT. | 
| Total Present 
and Absent. 


In Confine- 


For Duty. Sick. send. 


October 15, 1861 138,201 | 9,290 56 3, 152,051 
December 1, 1861 169,452 | 15,102 { 7 198,213 
January 1, 1862........cc000 191,480 | 14,790 ; 219.707 


February 1, 1862 190,806 |14,863) 2,917 | 14, 222.196 
March 1, 1862..........cccce0« 198,142 |18, 167) 2 3, 2 21987 
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those given for the change of base to the Peninsula, a movement 
that involved the division of his army. It was his opinion, 
expressed to the Secretary of War in a letter written in October, 
1861, that the effective force necessary for an advance movement 
of the Army of the Potomac was 208,000 men and 488 guns, to 
be distributed as follows :— 

Column for active operations 150,000 men, 400 guns. 

Garrison for Washington 85,000 ss 40 

Guard for the Potomac to Harper’s Ferry 5,000 “« 12 

Guard for the Lower Potomac 5 “24 

Garrison for Baltimore and Annapolis 12 


Total effective force required ........ obenaes/eeese - 208,000 men, 488 guns. 


An effective force of this number required an aggregate of 
240,000 men, in order to cover the reductions from sickness, 
absence, &c. This requisition was based on the information re- 
ceived from spies and prisoners that the rebels had “a force 
on the Potomac not less than 150,000 strong, well drilled and 
equipped, ably commanded, and strongly intrenched.” The 
figures given in the note, at the foot of the preceding page, 
show that the Army of the Potomac did not reach the numbers 
required at any time prior to March, 1862. Here, then, we have 
General McClellan’s explanation why no advance movement 
was made during the fall of 1861. Proceeding with the case as 
General McClellan presents it, we now give his reasons for 
not attacking the enemy’s force in front of Washington, in the 
winter of 1861-2. In January, Mr. Stanton succeeded General 
Cameron as Secretary of War. General McClellan was just 
then recovering from a severe illness. As soon as he was well 
enough, he laid before the newly-appointed Secretary a plan 
for attacking Richmond by the Lower Chesapeake; which plan, 
upon being “developed to the President, was disapproved, the 
President substituting one of his own. This latter directed all 
the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac to be em- 
ployed in seizing upon the Manassas Railroad southwest of the 
junction. The details were to be in the discretion of General 
McClellan, and the movement was to be made on or before the 
22d of February, this being the date indicated for a simul- 
taneous advance of all the armies of the United States.* Upon 


* The following is a copy of the President’s order, referred to in the text:— 
“[President’s Special War Order, No. 1.] 


‘¢ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘¢ WASHINGTON, January 31, 1862. 

‘“‘ Ordered, That all the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac, after 
providing safely for the defence of Washington, be formed into an expedition 
for the immediate object of seizing and occupying a point upon the railroad 
southwestward of what is known as Manassas Junction, all details to be in 
the discretion of the commander-in-chief, and the expedition to move on or 
before the 22d day of February next. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
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the receipt of the order for this movement, General McClellan 
asked the President if it was final, or whether he could have 
permission to state his objections to it in writing, and also the 
reasons why he preferred his own plan. Some discussion then 
ensued, the President conceding this much, that if General 
McClellan could give satisfactory answers to the following 
questions he would abandon his plan and adopt that of his 
General :— 

“‘ Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expenditure of 
time and money than mine ?” 

“Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan than 
mine ?” ‘ 

‘Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan than 
mine ?”’ 

‘Would it not be Jess valuable in this, that it would break 
no great line of the enemy’s communications, while mine 
would ?” 

‘In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more difficult by 
your plan than mine?” 

McClellan’s objections to the President’s plan were numerous. 
It required a direct attack upon the intrenched positions at 
Centreville and Manassas, or a movement to turn one or both 
flanks, or a combination of the direct and flank attacks. In 
his judgment, his army was not strong enough to attack on both 
flanks, the attack on the left flank alone involved a long line of 
wagon-communication, and, besides, the enemy could collect all 
his force from the other flank to resist it. The question was thus 
reduced to the chances of an attack on the right flank across 
the Occoquan. The objections to this were: that the fords of 
the Occoquan were watched by the rebels; that concealed bat- 
teries were said to be placed on the heights in the rear of the 
fords; that it was also said that the rebels were intrenching a 
line of heights from Union Mills to Evansport; that Sprigg’s 
Ford was occupied by General Rhodes; that there were reasons 
for believing that Davis’s Ford was occupied; that the enemy 
had the advantage of a strong line of defence, in a central posi- 
tion, with roads diverging in every direction, enabling him to 
remain on the defensive on one flank, while he concentrated 
every thing on the other for decisive action; that the roads 
were so bad that but slow progress could be made; that the 
attack would involve the error of dividing the army by a very 
difficult obstacle, and by a distance too great to enable the two 
parts to support each other; that the rebels could fall back and 
fight us again and again; that if they were not in condition to 
do that, but fell back to Richmond, the roads were too bad to 
follow them before they could concentrate and erect defensive 
works at that place; and, finally, that it was by no means 
certain that the enemy could be beaten at Manassas; while, by 
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the Chesapeake route, his defeat was certain by all the chances 
of war. 

On the other hand, it was claimed by: General McClellan 
that the Chesapeake plan furnished the shortest possible land- 
route to Richmond; that the roads in that region are pass- 
able at all seasons of the year; that the country was much 
more favorable for offensive operations,—the woods being less 
dense, &c.; that the flanks of the army would be covered by 
the water; that the fleet could be used; that the weather and 
the state of the roads would probably delay the direct move- 
ment from Washington, with its great risks, far beyond the 
time required to complete the second; that the roads near 
Washington had gone from bad to worse; and, finally, that a 
victory by the Chesapeake route would give us the capital, the 
communications, and the supplies of the enemy; Norfolk would 
fall; all Virginia would be in vur power; and the enemy would 
have to abandon North Carolina and Tennessee. 

After a consideration of General McClellan’s argument, the 
President waived his preference for his own plan. 

The points above stated, as General McClellan’s reasons for 
preferring his plan by the Chesapeake to that of the President 
for an attack on the enemy in front of Washington, should be 
fully impressed on the mind of the reader, as nearly every one 
of them will have an important bearing when we come to an 
examination of the Peninsular campaign. 

General McClellan’s first choice of a point of landing for his 
troops was Urbana, on the Lower Rappahannock, that place 
being but one march from West Point, which subsequently 
became his base of supplies. If it should become unadvisable 
to land at Urbana, his next preference was: Mobjack Bay, and, 
after that, Fortress Monroe. This last point was the one 
finally chosen at the council of corps commanders held at Fair- 
fax on the 13th of March, 1862. The troops required were 
estimated at from 110,000 to 140,000. 

Just here it should be stated that on the 9th of March the 
rebels evacuated their strong line at Manassas; that the Army 
of the Potomac was then marched to that point; that a strong 
reconnoissance was pushed out after the enemy as far as the 
Rappahannock; that on the 29th of March our forces had 
possession of all the country north of that river; and that sub- 
sequently we held undisputed possession of some of the country 
south of it, including Fredericksburg, which was not then forti- 
fied. It is important to bear this in mind. 

Let us now proceed to give General McClellan’s explanation 
of the causes of the delays and embarrassments which beset him 
on the Peninsula, and which ultimately resulted in the failure 
of that grand campaign. The main body of the army was 
moved back to Alexandria, for embarkation, on the 15th of 
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March, Hamilton’s division embarked on the 17th, Fitz-John 
Porter’s on the 22d, the embarkation was completed by the 
31st, and General McClellan arrived at Fortress Monroe on the 
2d of April. The march against Yorktown was commenced on 
the 4th, and on the 5th Heintzelman was in front of that place, 
and Keyes was brought to a halt unexpectedly before strong 
works of the enemy at Lee’s Mills, on the head-waters of the 
Warwick River, near Yorktown. The progress of each column 
had been slow, on account of rains, which made the roads 
almost ¢mpassable to infantry, and wholly impassable to artillery, 
ammunition, provision, and forage wagons. The works at Lee’s 
Mills were so strong as to be unapproachable and incapable of 
assault. Reconnoissances showed that the fords across the 
Warwick were destroyed by dams; that the dams were covered 
by formidable works; that they were unapproachable except 
through dense forests and deep swamps; and that Yorktown 
was strongly fortified, armed and garrisoned, and connected 
with the defences of the Warwick by forts and intrenchments. 
At this time General McClellan received the order of the Presi- 
dent detaching the corps of General McDowell from his com- 
mand, which prevented his contemplated turning of Yorktown 
by sending McDowell to West Point. This made it necessary 
to attack Yorktown in front. 

The difficulties now encountered were strongly set forth in 9 
letter of General Keyes to Senator Harris, of New York, the 
object of the letter being to urge the employment of McDowell’s 
corps in the Peninsular campaign according to the original 
design, that course having become indispensable because the 
Yorktown defences, according to General Keyes, formed one 
of “the strongest lines ever opposed to an invading army in 
any country,” because of the low, swampy, wooded ground and 
bad roads, and because no help could be expected from the 
navy, as at first intended. 

The preparations for a front attack on Yorktown occupied 
the time from the 5th of April until the 4th of May, on which 
day it was discovered that the rebels had abandoned their works 
during the preceding night. Then followed the pursuit; the 
battle at Williamsburg, where another difficult line of works was 
encountered, and carried; the repulse of the rebels, by Frank- 
lin’s corps, at West Point on the 7th, and the gradual approach 
to the Chickahominy, which was reached on the 20th of May. 

During the period from the 4th of May to the time of the 
arrival of head-quarters at the Chickahominy, there was a con- 
tinual flight of telegrams and despatches concerning the bad- 
ness of the roads, and the necessity for reinforcements. The 
Report of the commanding general is burdened with them. 
Batteries stuck fast in “the mud;’’ the roads, in ‘‘bad con- 
dition before,’ became “almost impassable;’’ their ‘terrible 
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condition” impeded every movement; they were “impossible to 
pass.”” Further on they were “so few and so narrow” that 
scarcely any progress could be made. On the 15th and 16th 
they were “so bad that the train of one division required thirty- 
six hours to move five miles;” and on the 21st they were “ in- 
credibly bad,” &c. All this, be it remembered, on the route 
which the commanding general selected because of the goodness 
of the roads “at all seasons of the year.” He had evidently 
been deceived in this respect. The call for reinforcements was 
equally incessant and continuous, and these two subjects of cor- 
respondence formed the staple of all explanations of delay until 
the right wing of the army was attacked by the rebels on the 
26th of June. 

Thus far, we have stated General McClellan’s case substan- 
tially as he presents it, though, of course, not so minutely or 
comprehensively. Let us now go back to the time when the 
army was in front of Washington, to present what may be said 
—and, indeed, must be said—on the other side. General 
McClellan’s whole policy regarding the advance of the Army 
of the Potomac was founded upon the assumption that the 
rebels in front of him, at Manassas and on the Potomac, mus- 
tered one hundred and fifty thousand men for action, and that 
a line of works so strong as he considered theirs to be could 
not be carried while defended by such a force. This caused 
him to hold back until his own army should be increased to two 
hundred and forty thousand, all told; so that he should have 
two hundred and eight thousand effective men, and a movable 
column of one hundred and fifty thousand men, with four hun- 
dred guns. This caused him also to resist the President’s 
order to turn the flank and rear of Manassas, and to adopt the 
Chesapeake route, which involved the fatal course of dividing 
the army. These two points—viz.: the over-estimate of the 
enemy's strength, and the consequent division of the army— 
were the pivots upon which the whole campaign turned, until 
its culmination in the brilliant but disastrous “seven days’’ of 
fighting all day and retreating all night from Gaines’s Mill to 
Harrison’s Bar. 

When we proceed to the examination of two points involving 
such grave consequences, we feel an instinctive confidence that 
their determination was assured by thorough investigation, by 
far-reaching military forecast of all the consequences of such a 
course, and upon the most ample and unquestionable informa- 
tion. But we are met at the very threshold of the inquiry by 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. The information upon 
which those important conclusions were reached was furnished 
only by “spies, prisoners, etc.” ‘Batteries are said to be 
placed on the heights in the rear [of the Occoquan], concealed 
by the woods;” ‘information has been received that the enemy 
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are intrenching a line of heights,” &c.; “there are strong 
reasons for believing that Davis’s Ford is occupied,” &c. These 
and similar expressions are all the evidences visible in the Report. 
We hear of no strong reconnoissances to verify these vague “ they 
say’’s of deserters and prisoners; no vigorous movements of cay- 
alry—“ the eyes of the army” and its general—to see for him- 
self whether there really were any batteries on the heights, con- 
cealed by the woods; no pushing out gf heavy columns, to inter- 
fere with the intrenching operations alleged to be going forward 
at Union Mills and Evansport. These movements are what the 
very hornbooks of military science require in such cases; and 
they were especially safe and available im this instance, where 
the general who should have made them had an army of at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand effective men, with powerful 
intrenchments at his back if he wished to avoid the bringing on 
of a general battle. But no such enterprise was undertaken. 
On the contrary, the apocryphal reports of prisoners, spies, and 
deserters were so confidently received, and so readily believed, 
that the mind can scarcely resist the conviction that they were 
warmly welcomed as so many aids to enforce the foregone con- 
clusion, not to attack the enemy at Manassas. 

There is now scarcely any room for doubt that the enemy’s 
force in front of General McClellan in the winter of 1861- 
2 was enormously—fatally—overestimated. All the evidence, 
direct and indirect, positive and circumstantial, makes this con- 
clusion irresistible. In the first place, it is marvellous that the 
commanding general, or any one else, could have believed with 
such alacrity that the rebels—so inferior to the loyal people of 
the country in population, in manufactures, in wealth—in a word, 
in all the appliances necessary to the enlistment and equipment 
of large armies, could have concentrated one hundred and fifty 
thousand men in Virginia, while the National Government, with 
such swarms of volunteers, with all its teeming hives of manu- 
facturing industry alive with preparation, had such difficulty to 
concentrate, arm, and equip an equal number. This considera; 
tion alone should have stamped the stories of the spies, prisoners, 
and deserters with their true, or, more correctly, their false cha- 
racter. Again, the utter worthlessness of their information is 
shown by the fact that when they were making up their last 
batch of estimates (dated March 8, 1862) the rebels were then, 
and had been for six weeks previously, gradually withdrawing 
their whole artillery, stores, and forces .from the lines of Centre- 
ville, Manassas, and Occoquan,—a fact of which these “ reliable 
gentlemen” either did not know or did not tell one syllable. 
Further, the only detailed estimate of the chief of the secret- 
service corps, printed in the Report, gives the total force of the 
enemy on the whole line from Dumfries to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley at one hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred men, 
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instead of one hundred and fifty thousand, which was General 
McClellan’s estimate. These were distributed as follow:— 


Dumfries, Lower Occoquan, &c 18,000 
Leesburg, XC... seeeee cee verccceccnccectecees coccceoesee eeseeseee 4,500 
Shenandoah Valley........ aus GREAsHvakakukaweGancneueseaveuntoeeuss 18,000 


Total 


Still further, those who visited the lines of the enemy after 
their evacuation, and who conversed with the people in the neigh- 
borhood, testify that the foree at Centreville was not more than 
ten to twelve thousand, and that at Manassas and vicinity never 
more than fifty thousand. Estimating those on the Lower Occo- 
quan and down the Potomac to Dumfries according to General 
McClellan’s secret-service figures,—viz. : eighteen thousand,—the 
total rebel force in his front during the winter never exceeded 
eighty thousand men, all told. The figures given in the rebel re- 
ports place it even less than this. 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon this error of esti- 
mating the enemy’s strength upon the faith of reports by pri- 
soners, deserters, spies, and others, instead of ascertaining his 
force by reconnoissance and actual contact, because it was fatal. 
It controlled General McClellan’s operations, it overruled the 
order to attack the rebels before the 22d of February, 1862, which 
would have demonstrated their weakness, and it led to the divi- 
sion of an army which was strong enough for all purposes before 
it was divided, but was too weak for any purpose after that sad 
blunder was committed. 

Now, as to the actual disintegration of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, several observations are to be made. We shall confine 
ourselves to the most obvious. In the first place, General Me- 
Clellan seems to have entertained different opinions of it himself, 
accordingly as the matter helped or hurt his current views. 
While urging his objections to the President’s order to attack 
the enemy on the flank of Manassas, he declared that he would 
in that case have to “commit the error of dividing our army by 
a very difficult obstacle, and by a distance too great to enable 
the two parts to support each other should either be attacked,” 
&e. That very difficult obstacle was the small and fordable river 
Occoquan, and the distance was but a few miles. But, when 
advocating his own plan, he made nothing of the division of that 
same army by a number of much larger rivers and by a distance 
of from one hundred to two hundred miles of hostile territory. 
Again, General McClellan should have foreseen and should have 
been warned by the uneasiness that was almost certain to prevail 
in Washington by the prospect of taking away one hundred and 
fifty thousand men in one body from its defences. Whether 
such apprehension was reasonable or unreasonable, it should 
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have been taken into the account of the chances of war, and the 
utmost weight should have been given to its interfering influences. 
Fears for the safety of Washington were certain to result from 
the departure of so large a portion of the army, and with good 
reason, too; for in spite of the presence of McDowell’s corps, 
retained in addition to the forces left by McClellan, Jackson 
marched, in the month of May, from Richmond to Harper’s 
Ferry with entire impunity, and returned to Richmond with but 
insignificant loss. 

Hence we trace the detachment of McDowell’s corps from the 
Peninsular campaign to General McClellan’s first great error of 
overrating the enemy’s strength at Manassas, and dividing his 
army to escape it. The absence of this corps from the first 
operations at West Point, which General McClellan so bitterly 
deplores, and all its following train of disasters, which the coun- 
try will forever lament, were the inevitable sequel of his own 
miscalculations. 

We might rest the argument of this rapid review just here; 
but there is still a great deal remaining that should be said. It 
will be remembered that one of the principal objections to an 
advance by way of Manassas was the vast strength of the rebel 
works covering all the approaches to that place. There is a 
great deal of conflicting testimony as to their actual strength, 
but we are inclined to the belief that they were quite formidable. 
But it should be remembered, also, that before a single regiment 
was embarked for the Peninsula that much-feared stronghold was 
abandoned by the enemy, and, long before the embarkation was 
completed, a portion of the Army of the Potomac held undisputed 
possession of the country clear down to Rappahannock Station. 
The great obstacle to an advance was removed; Johnston’s hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, the fortified heights beyond the 
Occoquan, the obstructed fords, the concealed batteries in the 
woods, all the difficulties and risks of that formidable line, so 
minutely described in the letter to the President, had vanished, 
and yet the fatal determination to divide the army for an advance 
and surprise by another route, was still persistently carried out. 

At this time there as nothing to prevent our immediate 
seizure of Fredericksburg, to make it a base of supplies. The 
march from there to Richmond is but sixty miles, with a rail- 
road in the rear all the way; while that from Fortress Monroe 
is ninety, without a railroad, except for a fraction of the dis- 
tance. No fortified lines then obstructed the way by Fredericks- 
burg, while there were two strong series of works between Fort- 
ress Monroe and the Chickahominy. It is scarcely probable that 
the enemy could have made more resolute stands by that route 
than at Yorktown and Williamsburg. We are aware that it may 
be said that this movement would have left sixty miles of rail- 


road communication to be guarded; but it must also be borne in 
Vox. I.—33 
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mind that before the Army of the Potomac was divided, there 
were nearly two hundred thousand men to do that work, and to 
furnish the column for marching on to Richmond. But, leaving 
this out of sight entirely, how humiliating is the confession that 
we are unable to protect sixty miles of railroad communication ; 
while our adversary maintained his army for months at Fairfax 
Court-House and Manassas, by a line of railroad stretching 
from one hundred and thirty-seven to one hundred and fifty 
miles in his rear, and is now subsisting his army at Gordons- 
ville, seventy-six miles from his great depot of supplies. All 
things being equal, our preference would, for manifest geogra- 
phical reasons, be in favor of the Peninsular route to Rich- 
mond; but if the statements made be correct, were “all things 
equal” at the moment of choice ? 


In view of all the facts and circumstances on both sides, as 
stated in the preceding pages, it is difficult to see how the 
reflecting and candid student of General McClellan’s Report 
can escape the conclusion, that he failed, as the active com- 
manding general—as the leader in the field—of the first cam- 
paign of that great army which he organized so well, and which 
entertained for him such unbounded confidence and esteem. 
We have not considered the Antietam campaign; for it was not 
within the scope of this review. We have to say about that, 
however, that he was then once more the active and spirited 
leader of the West Virginia campaign; that he rose again to 
the height of the great occasion; but that, after his victory of 
the 17th of September, he lapsed once more into his more recent 
habit of waiting, during most precious hours, for reinforcements 
and supplies, distrusting his own strength, and magnifying that 
of his adversary. It must be the verdict of history, that in 
front of the enemy at Manassas, and during the campaign on the 
Peninsula, General McClellan exhibited a lack of enterprise, of 
the hopeful and determined spirit of the great general, of that 
military vigor which presses the enemy to the wall, and of that 
quick intuition which takes advantage of the opportunities left 
open by his antagonists. Aside from @he numerical. inferiority 
of Johnston at Manassas, there could have been no more favor- 
able opportunity than the opening made by the repulse of the 
rebels at Fair Oaks; but he must wait for the large reinforce- 
ments that he had called for, and that there was no ground to 
believe would ever come. So, too, when Jackson was absent 
from Richmond on his raid down the Shenandoah against 
Banks. He was gone from the middle of May to the last 
week in June, with his whole corps,—fifteen brigades,—of 
course leaving Lee and Richmond by that much the weaker. 
Certainly, by all rules of military computation, that was a fair 
equivalent for the absence of McDowell’s corps. But no advan- 
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tage whatever resulted to the Army of the Potomac, because of 
the lack of quick determination in its general. As late as the 
20th of June, General McClellan was informed of men leaving 
Richmond to reinforce Jackson; but still he shrunk back under 
the influence of rwmors of large reinforcements to Lee, brought 
in by deserters and spies, instead of pushing forward to see and 
feel the true state of the case for himself. Thus the glorious 
opportunities passed forever by. Nothing was ever to be done 
to-day, but always to-morrow,—a to-morrow that never came. 
In the opening passages of this review, after making the 
remark that General McClellan’s thoughtful champions, after 
reading his Report, will find themselves disenchanted concern- 
ing many of the qualities of active leadership in the field with 
which their friendship had clothed that officer, it is further 
observed that his sincere admirers will not be without some 
compensation in the proof which that document affords that he 
possesses other and perhaps higher military attributes, about his 
title to which there has been much controversy and doubt. His 
letters to the President and the Secretary of War, and his 
instructions to the commanding generals of the several distant 
armies while he was general-in-chief, show that he had from the 
very start a masterly and statesmanlike comprehension of the 
military and political situation of the country. He seems to have 
grasped the subject in its greatest magnitude, and to have thought 
out to their logical conclusions all its most important details. 
His instructions to Burnside, relating to the Roanoke and New- 
bern expedition, and to Sherman, directing the reduction of Fort 
Pulaski, all of which were executed to the letter, are marvel- 
lous instances of military prevision. The directions sent to 
Halleck in Missouri, to Buell in Kentucky, and to Butler in 
Louisiana, though not so striking in the light of after-events, 
are still admirable for the mature consideration visible in every 
line. The capture of Roanoke, of Newbern, of Beaufort, of 
Fort Macon; the reduction of Fort Pulaski in preference to a 
fruitless attack on Savannah; the reduction of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip; the capture of New Orleans; the advance to Ber- 
wick Bay and to Baton Rouge; the advance up the Mississippi; 
the movement down the Mississippi; the occupation of Nash- 
ville; the march to Knoxville, to cut the great Southwest rail- 
road, and relieve the Union people of East Tennessee; the use 
of gunboats on the Ohio and the Mississippi; the advance from 
Kansas, through the Indian Territory, to Northern Texas; the 
movement from California to rescue and preserve New Mexico; 
in a word, the grand programme for carrying on a war equal 
to the demands of the rebellion, as it has been since carried 
out everywhere except in Virginia, was sketched by General 
McClellan in his letters and despatches in the fall of 1861. 
What a broad and distinct difference between the McClellan 
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who stood halting before Manassas, and who went lingering 
along the Peninsula, and the McClellan who directed those 
distant and extensive campaigns from the bureau of the general- 
in-chief,—between the McClellan of the council and the McClel- 
lan of the field! It is the difference between the ability to plan 
and the capacity to execute,—between thought and action. Who 
can say that the translation from Washington to Yorktown did 
not deprive the country of its most capable general-in-chief? 
His plans and instructions, while he was the directing head of 
all our armies, should remain proud monuments to his memory 
when his engineering at Yorktown, his bloody repulse of the 
rebels at Fair Oaks and Malvern, and his unpursued victory at 
Antietam, become dim in the remembrance of posterity. 


THE SYSTEM OF COMMUTATIONS IN THE ARMY. 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion recently about 
alleged fraudulent conduct, on the part of officers in our army, 
in drawing pay from the Government for servants whom they 
did not actually employ; and much virtuous indignation has 
been expended upon the supposed offenders. I think there is a 
very general misunderstanding of the facts and merits of this 
matter, and that the public are not well informed as to the way 
in which officers in our army are compensated for their services. 

It is a serious question with me, whether our whole system of 
commutations for rations, for servants, &c., is not a bad one, and 
whether the good of the service would not be better promoted 
by the payment to our officers of a fixed, invariable salary. Our 
present plan is, of course, in many respects very different. An 
officer now draws, first, his pay proper, then commutation of 
rations, then pay and commutation of rations and clothing for 
his servant or servants, then, formerly, commutation of forage, 
and, lastly, commutation of quarters and fuel; which last, how- 
ever, coming from a different department, the Quartermaster- 
General’s, was not mixed up with the general pay-account. 
Before the war, all these commutations or allowances had come 
’ to be looked upon as a regular part of an officer’s income, just 
as his pay proper, and ‘every officer considered he had a full and 
clear right to his pay and allowances under all circumstances. 

Abuses of several kinds soon arose in the manner of drawing 
these allowances, or at least customs contrary to the original 
plan of our system, though not in violation of our rules as then 
understood and interpreted. When several horses were. allowed 
an officer, it became usual to keep but one or two, while drawing 
commutation of forage for all. When several servants were al- 


‘ 
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lowed, the practice became general to keep but one or two, and 
charge for all allowed by regulations. Many officers would put 
fictitious names of servants on their pay-rolls; others, loath to 
do this, would insert the names of servants in the employ of their 
families at home,—which was perhaps legitimate enough. Several 
officers would sometimes keep but one servant, and all charge 
for him on their pay-rolls. The custom reached its furthest and 
most dangerous extent in the use of private soldiers as servants, 
as permitted to line officers by Regulations, while the name of 
a fictitious servant was placed upon the pay-rolls. This practice 
certainly seems culpable in its inception, and, I cannot but think, 
had a tendency to lower the moral tone of those who yielded to 
it. It had, however, become so universal, and was so dpenly 
avowed, that it was a fraud only in appearance, and much re- 
sembled one of those legal fictions formerly so common in Eng- 
land, and of which a few still obtain in Pennsylvania. 

It was the general feeling that, even with all allowances, the 
pay of our officers was very small. The departments and bureaus 
had got used to these fictions, things went on smoothly, and no 
one thought of making a change. 

The rebellion, however, broke out, and we found ourselves en- 
gaged in a war whose magnitude and requirements exceeded 
any thing we could have conceived a year before. The depart- 
ments and the army were necessarily filled with new men. 
Every thing had to be done on an incomparably greater scale 
than heretofore. These fictions, or abuses, naturally escaped 
notice for a while, among the infinite number of things to be 
done and attended to for the organization of an army. Mean- 
while, officers from civil life, newly entering the service, under 
the instruction of officers of the old army, and by the advice of 
paymasters, made out their pay-rolls in the way above described; 
the paymasters continued to pay on rolls so made out, as they 
had been accustomed to do; and these abuses, such as they were, 
spread through the volunteer forces. Many officers were shocked 
at these customs at first; most soon became reconciled to them 
as explained; a few, more scrupulous, held aloof. But a change 
soon took place at Washington; the nation had become alarmed 
at the vast expenditure required for the army; from every 
quarter came up the cry for retrenchment. The idea of vast 
frauds on the Government had obtained general credence, and a 
thousand eyes were strained to detect them. 

Some one at last hit upon this abuse, this unwritten custom, 
which had grown up as to officers’ allowances. A universal 
outcry arose at so stupendous a fraud, and the press loudly called 
for examples to be made of the offenders. 

Fortunately, the War Department was wise enough not to be 
governed by this clamor, and refused to dismiss with disgrace so 
many meritorious officers and deprive the country of services 
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which it could not afford to lose. The department, however, set 
itself in earnest to remedy these evils, such as they were. The 
matier of forage was speedily set right by abolishing commutation 
of forage altogether, allowing officers to draw forage only for the 
horses they had actually in use, and absolutely forbidding the 
sale of forage when drawn. The diminution this would have 
made in many officers’ income was little felt, since the promotion 
of the officers of the regular army had become so rapid that most 
of them were already in enjoyment of largely-increased income. 
The matter of servants’ pay has proved more difficult of correc- 
tion, and, as far as I know, remains still unsettled. Great effort 
has begn made during the past year—and with some success—to 
do away with the employment of soldiers as officers’ servants ; 
but in other respects this abuse, or fiction, still holds its ground. 
Most officers still keep but one servant and charge for as many 
as Regulations allow them. It is still usual for several officers to 
keep one servant and for each to charge for him in his pay- 
account, sometimes making slight differences in the name, more 
for variety than deception. Thus, if a servant’s name be Julius 
Cesar Jones, he may make his appearance in different pay-rolls 
as Julius Cesar, Julius Jones, and Czsar Jones. 

There can, however, I think, be no doubt that these customs 
of fictitious servants, &c., although perfectly understood, winked 
at by the War Department, and amounting to a legal fiction, are 
in themselves evils, apart from their liability to misconstruction 
by all nvt familiar with their history. It is an evil that an officer 
should certify what he knows to be false, even if he does not 
deceive and has no intention to do so. It has a tendency, par- 
ticularly with men imperfectly educated, of good purposes, but 
without rooted principle, to unsettle their ideas of right and truth, 
and to foster a belief that it is right for an officer to make all he 
can out of the Government. 

It is hard to see, however, how this evil can be removed under 
our present system. Few officers will, I fear, be found willing 
to make a pecuniary sacrifice, and incur ridicule at the same 
time, by voluntarily renouncing so considerable a part of their 
pay, already small enough; and measures for violently putting 
an end to this abuse should be taken with great caution, and 
after long notice by the Government which has allowed and en- 
couraged its development; while after every warning and notice 
such measures would be harsh, without a corresponding increase 
of pay to balance the diminution thus occasioned ix officers’ in- 
comes. 

The true remedy, I believe, is a change of system, leaving no 
room for fraud or misunderstanding, by the payment to all 
officers of a definite salary without allowances. 





THE CENTURY-FLOWER. 


THE CENTURY-FLOWER. 


*T1s noon of night! in slumber pale 
The dreaming soul of nature lies; 
Now lifts the flower its mystic veil, 
And flashes morning from its eyes. 
A hundred years of waning earth, 
Of frost and sunbeam, blight and bloom; 
And man, that saw its infant birth, 
A frailer flower, has sought the tomb. 


A hundred years! what empires sped, 
As eddies on the whirling tide! 

Lands reeled beneath Napoleon’s tread, 
And greater Goethe sang and died: 

Yet dumb, in shadowy stillness strange, 
Those fringéd eyelids wait the hour, 

Till, ripening through each mighty change, 
It blooms, Time’s rich, full-opened flower. 


A hundred years! the soul of Truth 
Fettered has lain in death-like rest; 

Yet lives a Thought, its budding youth 
Wrapt in some holy prophet breast. 

It dawns! the spell of ages breaks! 
Stately it towers o’er barren men; 

A world of perfumed beauty wakes, 
Then drops its seed to rise again. 


A hundred years! our fathers lie 
Calm sleeping on the field of toil; 
We build, we drive the plowshare by, 
Heedless of aught beneath the soil. 
Silent through day, through lingering night, 
Still grew the bud; but see! the morn! 
See! burst the glorious petals white, 
And Freedom’s Century-flower is born! 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Amonc the most remarkable signs of the new and still increasing activity 
which the war has produced among our people, is the great demand—scarcely 
met by the supply—of new books, on all subjects and to suit every taste. 
Printers are scarce, paper is high, credits doubtful, binders exorbitant, 
books cost proportionally far more than formerly; and yet “every day or two 
brings forth a new one,” or rather a score of new ones, which men buy—and, 
what is more, read—with the greatest avidity. And yet this paradox is clear 
to the observant mind. The war waked our people up from a sleep filled 
with such pleasant dreams as Virgil fancied to pass through the ivory gate. 
We are thoroughly roused. Energies long latent are now at wondrous work; 
mind moves with unwonted power and life in all directions; and thus it is 
that in one department books are a sign of the times, and the noblest art of 
peace keeps pace with the thundering, scythe-armed chariot of war. 


Let us place at the head of our list Count Adam Gurowski’s new “ Diary 
from November 18, 1862, to October 18, 1868, Vol. II.’’ For this work we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Carleton, the publisher, of New York. We 
must begin by saying that we have rarely seen a more ridiculous book. 
Designed to ridicule others, the shafts rebound upon the author. Intended as 
the quintessence of satire, it is the crudest and most manifest satire upon 
itself. Never did the Billingsgate with which a fish-woman would bespatter 
a customer more completely stamp herself as the fish-woman than do the 
invectives of the author of the ‘‘ Diary” make him the victim and hero of his 
own abuse. Cambronne’s exclamation at Waterloo, selon Victor Hugo, and 
Victor Hugo’s defence of it, are as nothing to the ‘‘excrementa” which adorn 
the pages of this new political Timon. The few generals and statesmen who 
escape his wrath should cry, ‘“‘God forbid that he should praise us! for then 
we are suspect indeed.” 

‘That Gurowski should strive for the honor of the Ishmaelite is certainly no 
concern of ours; but that, having attained it, he should seek to govern Israel, 
will hardly be permitted, we are very sure. 

Count Gurowski is a fine scholar, and an eternal reader; but he has studied 
history and life to little purpose, or he would have learned that a foreigner, 
with no claims—political or military—in a free country which is doing its 
best to maintain its institutions, cannot reform by wholesale abuse or gain 
influence by intemperate attacks upon men in power. 

It is really inexplicable that such a man should set himself up as the self- 
constituted guardian of the Republic, and daily insist upon minute in- 
structions to the President and his cabinet, to generals‘and statesmen, and 
then, if they will not profit by his directions, should publish them to the 
world in his ‘‘ Diary” as ‘“‘excrementa,” for whom “hell is too good.” Under 
date of January 20, he says, ‘‘Wrote a respectful letter to the President on 
Halleck’s military scjence, his book, and capacity. Told respectfully to Mr. 
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Lincoln that not even the Sultan would dare to palm such a Halleck on his 
army and on his people.” This is no place to defend General Halleck; but 
what, ‘“‘in the name of all the gods at once,” has Gurowski to do with the 
matter, we should like to know? 

Without attempting a review of this rambling, disjointed “Diary,” let us 
mark here and there, in turning over the leaves, a few of the rich and rare 
scraps with which it abounds,—“ beautiful extracts,” as we might call them. 
First, he casts, with a grand air, the herald’s spear of a war declaration at the 
whole American people, who, he tells us in his inscription, ‘most readily 
forgets YESTERDAY” (in capitals). He adds, ‘‘I publish this ‘ Diary,’ in order 
to recall yEsTERDAY to the memory of my countrymen.” Our countryman, 
forsooth! He is a Polish Russian; and, although he might find a field among 
his real “countrymen,” what has their yesterday to do with us, and what 
has ours to do with a Polish Russian? West Point, and West Point men, 
make him as angry as the red scarf of the tauridor does the bull in the 
Spanish arena. Like Touchstone in the play, he aims to kill them in “an 
hundred and fifty different ways.’ He exhausts his English,—which is very 
good, by-the-by, for a Russian Pole,—and then lets fly at them in scraps of 
common Latin, altered to suit his purpose. 

General Wadsworth, a truly brave and good soldier, is, for a wonder, a pet 
of the Count, who goes out of his way occasionally to praise him. We note 
the general’s excellent qualities lest our readers should be misled by Gurow- 
ski’s praise into a depreciation of the general’s real merits. 

Lincoln is “an i »’ who is only reminded by danger and disaster of 
*‘a little anecdote.” Seward is ‘‘Sathanas,” when the Count speaks in 
earnest; and—we cry our reader’s pardon for the irreverence even of repeat- 
ing it—when he speaks in terrible irony, then Seward is ‘‘Christ Seward,’’ 
‘the prophet, and even the Sprrit,-having the polyglotic gift.’’ 

He informs his readers, with a weeping alas! that he has the “ fatal Cas- 
sandra-gift of foreseeing;” not knowing that in troublous times he who 
predicts disaster and ignores success will always find some ground upon 
which to stand. Cassandra predicted the downfall of Troy: does the Count 
mean to carry out the analogy? If so, just in our present hopeful and 
vigorous but uncertain condition he ought not to be allowed to prophesy. 

Napoleon is a ‘‘ Décembriseur,” in imitation of the Septembriseurs who mas- 
sacred the French prisoners in 1792. 

Mitchel, the astronomer,—who was a noble soldier, and gave his life for 
his country,—is thus be-praised :—‘‘ Mitchel’s exerementa were more valuable 
than Halleck’s heavy, but not expanding, brains.” € 

And what is the result of all this petite guerre? In words unhappily some- 
time proverbial of a better cause, the despatch reads, ‘‘ Nobody hurt!” The 
skirmishers have been very busy; the noise something like artillery, or it 
might have been thunder! very loud; and yet, after all, ‘‘Nobody hurt!” 
Will the Count accept, in all courtesy, a suggestion? It is that Vol. III. be 
written in the heroic couplet, and called ‘Taz Great Denunciap,” by the 
‘¢‘Oup Apam.” The volume is well printed, and contains 348 pp. 12mo. 


From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received 
Parts XXIII. and XXIV. of that excellent and valuable work, ‘‘The Book of 
Days,” which range over the period from November 14 to December 15. We 
believe that two more parts will compl¢te this curious and entertaining work, 
which should be in every family circle, and, as a volume of curious reference, 
in every library. Royal 8vo. 
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Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, the literary publishers par excellence of America, 
whose imprimatur is a passport to reputation, deserve our thanks for two 
volumes retently published in their uniform and exquisite literary style. 
The first of these is ‘‘ The Campaner Thal, and Other Writings,” by Jean Paul 
Richter. The Campaner Thal, or Vale of Campan in the Pyrenees, is visited 
by a bridal party, who discourse, in not very honeymoon style, of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The essay is an exquisite fragment, and was growing 
under the hands of its illustrious author into a more complete treatise, when 
death overtook him. With a peculiar, but significant, German taste, the 
manuscript was placed upon the coffin at his funeral, and was in beautiful 
keeping with the glorious resurrection-hymn, “ Auferstehen wirst du,” which 
they sang at his grave. The Essay is beautifully translated into English by 
Juliette Bauer. The other writings are, the ‘Life of Quintus Fixlein,” 
‘‘Schmelze’s Journey to Flitz,” Analects and Miscellanies. The ‘ Journey” 
is translated by Thomas Carlyle, and the “Analects” by De Quincey. Until 
very recently, the American world has held Jean Paul in ignorant reverence. 
The publication of ‘‘ Titan,” ‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” and the 
present shorter essays, by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, while it removes the 
ignorance, will not decrease the reverence with which we name Richter, the 
poet and thinker. They are doing a good work; and we hope they will extend 
it so as to include alk the famous German literati. The volume before us is a 
12mo of 383 pp. 

The second work to which we have referred is, ‘‘The Veil Partly Lifted, 
and Jesus Becoming Visible,” by the Rev. William H. Furness. It is with a 
strange commingling of pleasure and pain, having no connection whatever 
with the Stoic’s creed, that we have read this book. It is beautifully written, 
the language pure and chaste, the thoughts refined and original, the argument 
ingenious and interesting. The author is manifestly honest and devout, a 
follower, in no vague sense, of the Christ; but to him, in our judgment, the 
veil is ‘partly lifted’ indeed, and the God-Man is by no means distinctly 
“visible.” Mr. Furness will understand that we entirely dissent from his 
theological views, while we acknowledge his learning, scholarship, honesty, 
and devotion. And, after all, without conceding—as we are sure he would not 
—that these are mere matters of taste,—non est disputandum is the rule which 
is forced upon us by the character of our magazine, and the respect we have 
for the scholarship and earnestness of the author of this extremely well- 
written Unitarian volume. 


From Captain Henry A. Wise, the Chief of the Naval Ordnance Bureau, to 
whom our thanks are due for this and former courtesies, we have received 
‘¢ Ordnance Instructions for the United States Navy.” The volume, which is 
a large octavo of about 350 pages, is of the greatest importance to the Navy. 
Part I. contains instructions for the management of vessels of war, and for 
officers and men when at quarters; Part II., the equipment and management 
of boats and boat-howitzers; and Part III. treats at length and in great 
detail of ordnance and ordnance stores. The work is most profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams and drawings; tables of ranges, reports, and allowances 
are given at the close. A good index, at the beginning, makes the book easy 
of reference. It is our duty, however, to say that so valuable a book is care- 
lessly printed, and not by any means equal in getting up to the military works 
issued by private publishers. 


We commend, for its practical and simple teachings, the little pamphlet en- 
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titled ‘‘Hints for the Management of Horses. Prepared for the First Con- 
necticut Cavalry, by Brayton Ives, Major of the Regiment.” Proceeding upon 
no technical system, the instruction is evidently that of an accomplished horse- 
man and cavalry officer. The topics briefly touched are,—the bit, the rein, 
the seat, mounting, vaulting, pirouetting, gathering, guiding, leaping, the 
paces, and tricks. This subject is attracting deserved attention at present, 
as a letter from a cavalry officer in our editorial columns will show; and we 
shall be glad to have a full consideration and discussion of it in our future 
numbers. 


‘Arnold and André” is a historical drama, from the accomplished pen of 
Mr. George H. Calvert, whose little volume entitled ‘‘The Gentleman” was 
received with so much and so well-merited favor. It is the story of the great 
Revolutionary treason,—never old, but of perennial freshness and interest in 
whatever form presented. The dramatis persone are Washington and his 
principal officers, and Sir Henry Clinton with his staff and retinue. It is 
the simple story, almost without embellishment, told partly in blank verse 
and partly in prose. By presenting the old treason, it holds the mirror up to 
the new, showing not a mere family likeness, but a startling identity. 
Messrs. Little & Brown, the publishers, have issued the little volume in 
beautiful style. 12mo, 95 pp. 


Messrs. Derby & Miller, of New York, have just issued ‘‘General Grant 
and his Campaigns, by Julian K. Larke.’”’ General Grant is a soldier, a gen- 
tleman, and not a politician. He has done the most brilliant service to his 
country, ‘‘and they know it.” He is now in the field, bearing his great 
responsibility with greater ease than did Atlas the balanced globe; and every 
well-wisher of his country is a well-wisher of Grant. To meet and satisfy 
the curiosity of the people to know specifically who Grant is, and was, and 
what he has done, this volume was written; and it has accomplished its 
purpose. Copious extracts from his despatches are given, with letters and 
newspaper-accounts by eye-witnesses of his battles. A fine portrait and 
several battle-pictures illustrate the work. 12mo, 5138 pp. 


To the Adjutant-General of the State of New York, General John F. Sprague, 
our thanks are due for several interesting and instructive pamphlets concern- 
ing the part New York has played during the present war. Among these are 
«*A Communication from the Governor, and Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President to determine and ascertain the Quota of the State 
under the different calls for Troops (March, 1864),” and ‘‘The Annual Report 
of the Adjutant-General (February, 1864).” The former is valuable, as dis- 
cussing the laws and principles regulating quotas; and the latter, chiefly, as 
detailing the movements of the New York Volunteers who marched to Harris- 
burg to resist the invasion of Lee’s army in the summer of 1863. Intending, 
as we do, to present to our readers a series of articles setting forth what each 
State has done in the matter of raising troops for the war, we shall not 
discuss the question of the New York quota here. Pennsylvania, and the 
whole country, will long remember with gratitude the alacrity with which the 
well-drilled, well-clothed, and well-equipped National Guard of New York 
came to her rescue last summer, although we are sure those generous volun- 
teers need no other reward than the consciousness of such gallant duty done. 


An anonymous pamphlet, of which the writer has no need to be ashamed, 
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is entitled ‘“‘The Last Campaign of the Twenty-Second Regiment, National 
Guard, State of New York.” It gives an easy and spirited account of the 
movements of that regiment, which, during the brief campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania last summer ‘under General William F. Smith, supported a section of 
Landis’s Philadelphia Battery. The author is occasionally satirical, as he 
well may be, upon militia generals; but, on the whole, he turns his hardships 
into fun, and, for a pure patriot as he is, plays the soldier of fortune admira- 
bly. His last words will receive a hearty amen from his comrades of that ilk, 
‘“‘From long marches, wet weather, short commons, and militia generals, 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 


The North American Review for April is an admirable number.. With 
new hands at the wheel, and steam instead of the old sailing rig, it has lite- 
rally begun a new career, and bids fair to be, what it has not been in former 
years, a noble exponent of North American literature. For a long period it 
was the organ of a literary coterie in and around Boston. Besides the usual 
number of literary articles, it has an unusual number of timely papers 
touching the vital interests of the country and its great war. Among these 
are “The Navy of the United States,” ‘‘The Future Supply of Cotton,” 
‘‘ West Point,” and ‘‘General McClellan’s Report.’’. The last mentioned is of 
excellent rhetoric, and not unsound conclusions, but by no means a profound 
military paper. The article on Shakspearian pronunciation is very able and 
interesting, and will be a bonne bouche for the Shakspeare clubs and scholars 
throughout the land. LEclectic, varied, accurate, and of the most refined and 
critical scholarship, the North American Review deserves, and will receive, a 
large patronage throughout the country. 

Our excellent friend and monthly visitor, the Atlantic, makes his April call 
with as full and charming a budget of good things as usual. ‘‘ Fighting Facts 
for Fogies” is not an inquiry, but a series of statistics, easily obtained from a 
biographical dictionary, to show that generals ought not to be very young. 
This has become a controverted question; but it seems to us not worth 
talking about. Every tyro in history must see that we cannot settle it by a 
consideration of age. If Mélas and Suwarroff and Beaulieu and Wurmser 
and Radetsky were old, they were still strong and tough. If Schwerin fell on 
the parapet at the assault of Prague, fighting at past seventy like a simple 
grenadier, age had not touched even his physical faculties. If Napoleon took 
command of the Army of Italy at twenty-seven, he was a prodigy. The fact 
is, a general should be strong in body, sound in mind, full of energy, guided 
by prudence,—‘‘old head on young shoulders.” Given, then, certain ele- 
ments of which to constitute a man called a general, when you have made 
him, it matters not whether he be twenty or eighty, he is your general. Our 
own belief is that such a combination is most generally to he found in men of 
middle life, who, yet in their prime, have all the vigor and fire of youth, with 
the experience and long study which the man of twenty-five cannot have. 

But to return to the Atlantic. It keeps up its reputation nobly, and is a 
welcome guest in a largely increasing circle of subscribers. 


To. Messrs. Peterson and Brothers our thanks are due for Gustave Aimard’s 
new novel, ‘“‘ The Red Track.” Gustave Aimard was the adopted son of one 
of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived for more than fifteen 
years, in the heart of the prairies, sharing their dangers and their combats, 
and accompanying them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the 
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other. In turn squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, Gambusino, or miner, 
Gustave Aimard has traversed America from the highest peaks of the Cordil- 
leras to the ocean-shores, living from hand to mouth, happy for the day, care- 
less of the morrow. Hence it is that Gustave Aimard does not write romances, 
but describes his own life. The Indians of whom he speaks he has known; 
the manners he depicts were his own. 


A new, thoroughly revised, and enlarged edition of Coprpfx’s ‘Field 
Manual of Courts-Martial” has been sent us by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
the publishers, of Philadelphia. The experience of the author as a special 
judge-advocate during a long period led to the production of this little 
volume. It contains all the forms, with minute and exact directions for the 
guidance and instruction of all persons concerned in courts-martial. The 
duties of members are so clearly given that a person entirely unacquainted 
with military life may at once, by its perusal, acquit himself properly. The 
special duties of the judge-advocate are minutely explained, so that any sensi- 
ble person can readily and rapidly acquaint himself with them. While the 
book does not claim to be an exhaustive treatise on military law, the author 
has designed to present all the principles and the substance of all the esta- 
blished enactments and usage, so that, he believes, it covers the whole ground 
of Military Law. There are also directions for the proceedings of Courts of 
Inquiry, Military Commissions, Retiring Boards, Examining Boards, Boards of 
Survey, and Inspection Returns. In the Appendix are found the Articles of 
War, the Regulations bearing upon Courts-Martial, and extracts from the 
legislation of Congress on these subjects up to the present time. The book is 
small enough to put in a side-pocket, and may be thus literally a vade mecum 
for officers in the field. In the present edition a valuable Index to the para- 
graphs renders the volume much more readily useful than it was before. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers we have received a small volume, 
in paper covers, entitled the ‘Life and Public Services of Major-General 
Meade.” It is very well written,—by far the best of their new biographical 
series. The extracts from reports, despatches, and newspaper correspondence 
are judiciously made; and General Meade, we are sure, cannot be otherwise 
than pleased with this sketch of his career. Written with no oblique purpose, 
designed simply to set forth the worthy deeds of the hero of Gettysburg, it 
stands among electioneering biographies and ‘‘ Campaign Sketches” an honest, 
well-digested, accurate, and carefully written little volume. 


‘The National Almanac and Annual Record for 1864’’—to which, after an 
examination of the proof-sheets, we invited the attention of our readers— 
now lies on our table, and is of such complete excellence and utility that it 
demands another brief notice. It is the most carefully digested work of the 
kind ever issued, and is emphatically, as the American Literary Gazette calls 
It, ‘‘a photographic gallery of the world for the last two years.” The editor 
(Mr. William V. McKean) has established by it a reputation as an eminent 
statistician; and to him and the publisher (Mr. G. W. Childs) the thanks of 
the whole country are due for the issue of a volume which every man in the 
country who can read should have in his hands. 
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Wate watching and waiting, in the midst of the grand and energetic 
preparations for the summer campaign, we are encouraged and gratified 
by the prospect of success. We were never so strong as now, and never 
so ready for an overwhelming advance. The calls for volunteers have 
been so cheerfully responded to that we have a larger effective force in 
the field than the people generally know. The new lieutenant-general 
is a marvel of busy energy. He is reorganizing and planning, with a 
singleness of purpose; his eye fixed on one glittering point,—not self- 
aggrandizement, political or military, but the destruction of the rebellion, 
To this conclusion all his present actions point; and the earnest of his 
success is found in those former great victories which he achieved by 
“moving at once upon the enemy’s works.” 

But we must not disguise from our readers that we shall need all the 
talent and energy of our commanders, and all the valor of our soldiers, 
to insure success. We are confronted at all points by a brave, wary, 
determined, and desperate foe. General Lee is no tyro in strategy, nor 
is he deficient in battle-tactics; but he has fewer men, less adequate 
resources, and an unholy cause. Hard blows must be struck; we must 
be prepared even for tidings of partial and temporary reverses,—feeling 
sure only that, if our troops are properly handled and fight with their 
usual ardor, the coming summer will see the virtual end of the rebellion. 

At the present writing, all is quiet along the lines. The elements 
have conspired against an advance. Rain, rain, has usurped the empire 
of the air, rendering the roads impracticable and the troops uncomfort- 
able. But the sun is potent when he has a chance to shine, and a few 
days of bright spring weather, warm sunbeams, and strong breezes will 
soon turn amphibious mud into ¢erra firma. In Virginia the bridges over 
Bull Run, Cedar Run, and Broad Run were carried away or greatly 
damaged, but by the 11th of April had been repaired, General Grant 
crossing them first in a special train. 

By common consent, the old rubricated fields of Virginia are again to 
be the scene of the principal warfare, and that gallant Army of the 
Potomac, directed by Grant, commanded by Meade, and led by Sedg- 
wick, Hancock, and Warren, is to add new laurels to those immortal 
bays which have been watered by the best blood of its noblest heroes. 

To contest our advance, Lee is busy digging rifle-pits at the fords of 
the Rapidan, and preparing to hold the Gordonsville road to Richmond. 
To render our direct advance by the Fredericksburg road very difficult, 
if not impracticable, he has destroyed the bridges on that road, torn up. 
and carried off the rails for use elsewhere, and thus tacitly proclaims 
that if we attempt to take Richmond from the north we shall not find 
it an easy task. 


Indeed, Lee’s position is a very strong one. He has open communi- 
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cation at Gordonsville with Longstreet’s forces from East Tennessee, by 
the railroad from Charlottesville through Lynchburg, and can concen- 
trate troops at Richmond from the same direction, by the railroad from 
Lynchburg to the capital. 

But a glance at the map will show that our policy will not end with 
this northern advance on Richmond. Lee will have—and we would not 
specify, if we could, just where or how—more than one fire in his rear. 

As the principal attack, however, will probably be made by the Army 
of the Potomac, we may look for a fight first in its front, and, if we are 
successful, the rebels must fall back to Richmond. There, whatever be 
our plans, we believe there will be another struggle; for the loss of 
prestige which would follow the capture of Richmond would be so over- 
whelming that the rebels dare not now abandon it. 

If beaten at Richmond, North Carolina becomes the seat of war; and 
future maps will, we think, point out one (at least) of the last ditches 
in that State. 

Another will probably exhibit itself somewhere in Georgia. 

In war-time, he is safest who does not venture upon predictions; but 
from present appearances it is hardly probable that General Lee will 
venture upon another invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. We are 
stronger and they weaker than at the eventful periods when they learned 
sad lessons in this art of invasion, at Antietam and Gettysburg. 

Our readers are informed of the sad necessity of breaking up certain 
gallant corps in the Army of the Potomac; but military men, once aware 
of the necessity, at once acknowledge the propriety, of the act. The fame 
of the old corps, however, will not die: it is written in golden letters 
upon every page of our history since their formation. 

In that act, and in the consequent removal to other fields of labor 
of several of the most distinguished generals in that army, we only see 
the independent act of General Grant, who, feeling lis great responsi- 
bility, claims the right to choose his own instruments for the great task 
before him. Generals Newton, Sykes, French, and Pleasanton bear 
with them to their new fields not only the good wishes, but the con- 
fidence and admiration, of their countrymen, who have watched their 
careers from the beginning. 

General Wm. F. Smith, to whose strategic eye the plan of battle at 
Chattanooga in last November was chiefly due, goes to take a command 
in General Butler’s department. Thoroughly conversant with the country 
in which he is to operate, he only needs men in sufficient numbers to 
enable him to do as much as any man in the country could do there. 

In the mean time, the enemy is not allowed to sleep quietly in that 
quarter: before he has time to lull himself.into security, some sudden 
expedition sounds its trumpet in their ears, like that which swept into 
Matthews and Gloucester counties under General Graham and pene- 
trated to within fifteen miles of Richmond on a secret errand. But for 
our Oliver they give us an occasional Roland in the form of such a terrible 
torpedo as that which attempted to blow up the Minnesota frigate on 
Saturday night, April 9. The frigate was fairly stunned by the shock,— 
her crew tumbled out of their berths, and the decks sprung, but that was 
all: rebel infernal machine did no great harm, after all: worse luck next 
time! i.e. may the perpetrators be caught,—as they ought to have been, 
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and were not, this time. -They were more fortunate in their attempt 
upon the army-transport Maple-Leaf, or rather the torpedo trap they 
set for her, between Pilatka and Jacksonville. She struck the monster 
and had her entire bow blown up: her passengers, sixty in number, 
were saved, but four of the crew went down with her. 

Between Chattanooga and Knoxville the road seems to be clear; and 
at the latest accounts Stoneman was at Bull’s Gap, which had been held 
by four rebel divisions, but evacuated when they determined, as they 
seem to have done, upon a general retreat. 

The question still agitates the public,—we hope the authorities are 
better informed,—Where is Longstreet? The rebel authorities evidently 
do not think he has accomplished much in East Tennessee. Itis asserted 
that six of his generals are to be court-martialled for mal-administration 
of some kind. An admirable way—expeditious and self-satisfying at 
least—of settling the question of ill success. When Jean Baptiste could 
not blackguard the officer, he contented himself by whipping his little 
son Peter; and Peter, when he gets a chance, takes to doing the same 
thing. 

But a glance at what we have before written will satisfy our readers 
that Longstreet is in communication with Lee; and if, as it is reported, 
he has deliberately decamped from East Tennessee,—tearing up rails, 
taking down telegraph-wires, and devastating the country,—he is doubt- 
less going post-haste to confront the new and imminent danger in Virginia. 
A portion of his cavalry had gone southward to Marietta, to aid Johnston 
in his new plans. It is confidently asserted that Longstreet’s army is 
one hundred and twenty thousand strong: we doubt it. Johnston’s 
army in front of Chattanooga is reported at thirty-five thousand. We 
are disinclined to over-estimates, but we think it larger; and, if our 
theory of the coming movement be the just one, we hope it will con- 
tinue so. 

There the rebels show a bold front. Large numbers of rebel cavalry 
stretch from Tunnel Hill to Varness Station and Red Clay, and occupy 
Nickajack Gap. They close up gradually upon our position; but to what 
end? ; 

We will not say that they dare not attack; for they have proved their 
temerity too often; but we do say that when they do they will meet with 
signal defeat. 

Thomas is master of the position: he is every day receiving reinforce- 
ments, and the initiative on their part would be madness. They should 
strengthen themselves against our advance, which is likely to prove 
irresistible. 

The old Eleventh and Twelfth Corps have been consolidated, forming, 
not, as at first stated, a new First Corps, but the Twentieth. Other changes 
are given in the following order from the War Department:— 


‘“‘By direction of the President of the United States, the following changes 
and assignments are made in army corps commands:— 

‘¢Major-General P. H. Sheridan is assigned to the command of the Cavalry 
Jorps of the Army of the Potomac. 

‘‘The 11th and 12th Army Corps are consolidated, and will be called 1st Army 
Corps. Major-General J. Hooker is assigned to command. 
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‘¢ Major-General Gordon Granger is relieved from the command of the 4th 
Army Corps, and Major-General 0. O. Howard is assigned in his stead. 

*¢ Major-General Schofield is assigned to the command of the 23d Army Corps. 

‘¢ Major-General Slocum will report to Major-General Sherman, commanding 
the Division of the Mississippi, and Major-General Stoneman will report to Major- 
General Schofield, commanding the Department of the Ohio, for assignment. 

‘* Major-General Granger will report by letter to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 

‘Captain Horace Porter, United States Ordnance Department, is announced 
as an aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-General Grant, with rank of lieutenant-colonel.” 


The fierce howl of Pickett at Newbern has dwindled into a low growl. 
The rebel forces have been reduced there to reinforce other points, and 
beleaguered Newbern—which was never very much frightened—breathes 
quite freely again. 

Documents and public orders kindly forwarded to us from Major- 
General Peck’s head-quarters indicate an active and healthy condition 
of things in that army and district. 

In the Southwest, most encouraging vitality is manifested. The de- 
tailed account of the capture of Fort De Russey is of great interest. An 
expedition for this purpose left Vicksburg on the 10th of March, and, 
sailing down the Mississippi to the Red River, ascended that stream to 
the Atchafalaya. Sailing up the latter river, the troops landed at Simms- 
port, marched to Bayou Glace, which was evacuated by the enemy, two 
thousand strong, on the unexpected approach of three monitors, three 
rams, seven iron-clads, and four smaller gunboats. 

As it was evident to General Smith that they were going to make 
a stand at Fort De Russey and to strengthen their defences, he made a 
forced march of thirty-five miles in twenty hours, and arrived in time 
to take the fort by a brilliant storming. The storming column was led 
by the 58th Illinois and the 8th Wisconsin. Although the land-troops 
took the fort, the navy, under Admiral Porter, co-operated nobly. Three 
hundred and twenty-five prisoners, ten guns, and a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores, were the spoils of war. Fort De Russey com- 
manded the stretch of the river both up and down. By its capture we 
can hold Shreveport; and its demolition, which was ordered by General 
Smith, removes a formidable obstacle to the navigation. Alexandria, one 
hundred and fifty miles above, was abandoned by the enemy, and 
Porter’s gunboat-fleet had proceeded thither. 

For strategic purposes, Madisonville, on Lake Ponchartrain, opposite 
New Orleans, has been abandoned by our troops. 

Polk, lieutenant-general and bishop (Sir Hugh Evans, his prototype, 
was only knight and priest), waxes bold in the vicinity of Vicksburg. 
He followed Sherman’s retiring movement at asafe distance, and was 
lately hovering upon the Big Black and the Yazoo, ready, doubtless, to 
retreat if Sherman has a fancy again to visit Meridian. 

Will he adventure another siege of Vicksburg? Alas! he is not Grant, 
and Sherman is not Pemberton. Let him roam along the neighboring 
rivers for a season: it hurts no one, and, when Sherman is ready, he will _ 
go back to a modern quickstep dance which did not derive its name 
from him. At the latest accounts, he had been recalled to reinforce 
Johnston. 

Vou. I.—34 
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At Memphis there has been some excitement. Forrest made an 
attack on Germantown, a few miles out on the Memphis & Charleston 
Railroad: this gave rise to apprehensions of an attack on the city, 
which proved to be ill founded. 

Mobile has a respite, and little Maury may unbutton his coat and 
stretch himself. A force of our vessels still lies off Fort Powell and 
Fort Morgan; but quite a number have been withdrawn by Admiral 
Farragut for temporary service. 

The rebel ram Tennessee did not go down head-foremost near Grant’s 
Pass. It was a visual hallucination. She was seen, and then three 
minutes after she was not seen,—because she moved rapidly backward. 

From Paducah, Forrest moves upon the river, and threatens Cairo and 
Columbus at the same time. Buford, the rebel general, sent a flag of 
truce on April 13 to Colonel Lawrence, commanding Fort Halleck, near 
Columbus, demanding its surrender. Lawrence refused, but would have 
been in great straits had it not been for the timely arrival of a reinforce- 
ment, three thousand strong, of veterans returning home. From 
Columbus the rebels moved again upon Paducah and demanded its sur- 
render. 

Buford accompanied his demand with the assertion that the negro 
troops, if surrendered, should have no protection. The small and gallant 
garrison fight desperately ; but the commanding oflicer is killed, the gar- 
rison overpowered, and great numbers, whites and blacks, barbarously 
massacred. 

With the questions about which the newspapers are so vigorously con- 
cerned, as to who was responsible for originating the movement which 
resulted in the repulse at Olustee, we have nothing todo. They must 
be left to the investigating committee. One thing is certain; and that 
is, that all the bitterness and rancor of crimination and recrimination 
will do no manner of good to any one, and, on the other hand, are pre- 
judicial to noble reputations. 

Every thing is full of busy life in Arkansas. The exploit of Colonel 
Powell Clayton, who marched from Pine Bluff to Forts Elba and Long- 
view, is deserving of historic record. He defeated the rebels, destroyed 
the pontoon-bridge at Longview, burnt thirty-five wagons, and took 
three hundred and seventy prisoners. -He routed Dorking’s rebel divi- 
sion, twelve hundred strong, and lost no more than fifteen men. 

Price, with his usual bombast, had marched into Arkansas, declaring 
his purpose of clearing the State of Federal troops. General Steele 
answers him by beating him at Arkadelphia and taking vigorous 
measures to drive him out and beyond. Thence Steele moves south- 
ward upon Shreveport, to form a junction with General Banks’s army. 

General Sigel has gone vigorously to work to prevent the recurrence 
of disasters which have overtaken us in times past at Harper’s Ferry 
and in the valley. On the 8th of April, a reconnoitring party of Sigel’s 
army, under Major Hunter, met General Imboden’s forees near Win- 
chester, and a severe fight ensued. The losses on both sides were large, 
but the reconnoissance was quite successful. Should the rebel army 
make a feint in that direction, they will find every thing in readiness 
for them. 

We are well pleased to learn that, in spite of all disabilities, the emi 
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gration from Great Britain will be as large in this as in any previous 
year. What matter, then, the efforts of the English authorities to hinder 
the enlistment of half a dozen men in their own country, when as many 
thousands voluntarily come to place themselves in our hands? 

The subject of the exchange of prisoners is like the weather in April, 
—bright and showery in alternations of every hour. But, while we write, 
the public stands informed that General Butler and Commissioner Ould 
have agreed upon terms, which only await the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. We implore that speedy sanction. They and we both want our 
men, but for slightly different reasons,—they to fill their thin and ex- 
hausting ranks, we to rescue our brave men from unmerited and bar- 
barous confinement. Buta brief respite at home will return our gallant 
men to the field, once more to confront the enemy, their patriotism 
nérved by honorable vengeance. 

The great Fair in New York is a world’s wonder. The metropolis is 
outdoing herself; and a comment on our military resources may be 
found in the ease with which, on the day of its inauguration, eight thou- 
sand men were under arms, strong, stalwart, well equipped,—but a cor 
poral’s guard of the defenders of New York. This indirect lesson of 
strength will not be lost upon the rebels. When in the fourth year of 
war the generous people of one city can give more than a million to 
the suffering soldiers, and array its thousands of home-defenders in the 
accompanying pageant, the question of exhaustion is the dream of 
rebel insanity. Philadelphia holds her Fair in June, and will not be 
outdone in attractions or results. 

Among the novel incidents of the New York fair, a military journal 
would not be pardoned should it pass over in silence the subscriptions 
on the two swords of honor, one to be presented to a general, and the 
other to an officer of the navy. 

The contest might have been significant of public feeling, to some 
extent at least, had an individual been allowed but a single vote. But, 
as a man or woman—especially the latter—might take as many shares as 
the pocket would permit, there is no significance at all in the matter. 
We dare to say that any man who will buy one hundred and fifty 
thousand shares could give the sword to his mother or his aunt, if 
for the nonce, according to Tony Lumpkjn, he could prove the one to 
be a colonel and the other a justice of the peace. McClellan and 
Grant are the favorites for the army sword; and that for the navy is 
mainly contested by Admirals Farragut and Dupont and Commodore 
Rowan. * 

Gun-cotton is in the ascendant. The French Emperor has invited 
Baron Lenck to come to Paris and instruct the department how to 
perfect it. In token of his estimation, he has made General Lenck com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. 

Our readers have doubtless long observed, in the journals which 
sympathize with the rebels and decry every act of our own Administra- 
tion, a tendency to represent every increase in prices as exactly corre- 
sponding to a depreciation in the value of Government notes, or “ green- 
backs.” Let us examine a little the facts of the case. 

A pair of chickens, such as cost before the war one dollar, now brings 
two; and therefore, says the one to whom we owe the information, money 
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is only worth half of what it was. Yet if the farmer, with gold at sixty- 
five, will take his two dollars to a broker, he will receive not only a gold 
dollar (quite as much as he received before the war), but thirty-five cents 
over. Allowing that the currency has depreciated, it is not possible to 
include this thirty-five cents in the loss, unless we claim that go/d has 
also lost value. 

Prices have risen, because a large percentage of the labor of the country, 
having been drawn into the army, has from a plus become a minus quan- 
tity ; but is it fair that this unavoidable rise should be all charged to the 
depreciation of our current circulating medium? Yet this is precisely 
what is done in the leading editorial of a prominent “ peace” journal 
now before us. If we urge that the daily earnings of farmers and manu- 
facturers, reduced to gold at the present prices, amount to more than 
they did in 1860, we are told, “Yes; but every thing is dearer, and it 
costs more to live.” That may be; but would not this be the case if 
gold were the only circulating medium, and that in abundance? 

The real question which underlies it all is whether domestic ex- 
changes are as active as ever, or whether labor is in demand and is as 
well fed and clothed as ever. That this is the case; taking one class 
with another, admits of no doubt. There was never so little suffering 
from poverty in our great cities, in proportion to numbers, as at present; 
and, in fact, there was never so much buying and selling. It may be 
that this is all a great bubble and “flush times” inflation, as the Rich- 
mond journals declare; but really, when we come to examine, and find 
the enormous and substantial demand for real labor which now exists, it 
is difficult to indicate when it was that “flush times” ever had a better 
basis. If men choose to lead the way to a panic by colossal stock- 
gambling, and “cornering” the markets, and otherwise misusing capital, 
let the disaster, when it comes, be attributed to the proper source, and 
not to ‘the currency.” 

In connection with this subject we may appropriately conclude by 
citing a paragraph and table which has been of late “ going the rounds” 
as to the true value of a green-back dollar:— 


*‘The popular mind is abused to a great extent with a false idea of the true 
value in gold of a dollar of our present circulating medium. Many persons 
who have noticed gold quoted at; for instance, 60 per cent. premium, were of 
the opinion that their dollar green-back was worth in gold just so many cents 
less the dollar. That this notion is erroneous is easily proved. A dollar gold 
piece, when worth 60 per cent. more than a dollar Treasury note, is evidently 
womth 160-100ths of the latter, which is worth 100-160ths of the gold dollar, or 
62} cents in gold. Consequently, with one dollar in Treasury paper you can pur- 
chase 624 cents in gold. The proof of this is that 623 cents plus 60 per cent. of 
itself, or 37} cents, is equal to one dollar. We think this explanation will con- 
siderably enrich in their estimation many persons who think that when gold 
is at 60 per cent. premium their dollar in Treasury currency is worth only 40 
cents in the precious metal. The following table, showing the precise value of 
paper in gold with the latter at various points of premium, may be of interest 
to many :— 


Gold at Treasury note worth 
RID iodb teotadsedvnsesetssageed! Fodevinssnds cbieeeessaoddepecscceom 9042 cents. 
83} cents. 
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Treasury note worth 
7642 cents. 
71¥ cents. 
663 cents. 
62} cents. 
5814 cents. 
553 cents. 
5242 cents. 
MOY bikie cos vapcisacdeeasnoucictdensdasccencepventeccaarersaats seeeee 50 cents. 


NOTE ON CONTEMPORANEOUS MILITARY SURGERY. 
BY A HOSPITAL SURGEON. 

The ‘American Medical Times” for April 9, 1864, gives some interesting 
and important statements as to military surgery in the war now going on in 
Europe. Eight soldiers have died of tetanus in Schleswig. Pyaemia does 
not seem to have been so common there as it has been in our own war. 

In the wards under the care of Esmarck’s assistant (Esmarck is Surgical 
Professor at Kiel’) it is stated that the wounds are dressed but once daily, 
and that they are washed by means of an irrigator, instead of in the usual way 
with sponges. A great mistake in our general hospitals is in having wounds 
dressed too frequently: in the immense majority of cases, once in twenty-four 
hours is abundance; and in three years of hospital practice I can remember 
but one case in which it seemed necessary to renew the dressing before the 
usual time. It does quite as much harm for a wound to be badly dressed as 
not to be dressed at all; and the custom in our army hospitals of having all 
the wounds dressed by the nurses or attendants (who generally know about 
as much of a nurse’s legitimate business as they do of Sanscrit) is any thing 
but conducive to rapid healing and restoration to health. And, of course, for 
a wound to be dressed badly twice or three times, when once would be sufficient, 
is merely multiplying the evil consequences. _ 

As to the use of an irrigator for washing wounds, I cannot see its advantages. 
In every well-ordered hospital ward, every bed is provided with its own basin 
and sponge, so that there can be no danger of contagion by carrying the dis- 
charges from one wound to another. By a sponge the surgeon can better 
regulate the force of the stream of water he uses, and can direct it more 
accurately than in any other way. In short, the question of washing wounds 
is something like that of washing windows: it may be cheaper and more ex- 
peditious to do either with a hose-pipe, but it will be done more thoroughly 
in the old-fashioned way with sponge and hand. 

It is stated that amputations are rare in the Schleswig hospital,—which merely 
shows that they are beginning the war: they will learn after a while the lesson 
that every war teaches,—that amputation is the remedy par excellence for bad 
gunshot injuries. 

The ‘‘ Medical Times” also quotes from the “London Lancet” a report of mili- 
tary surgery among our ‘‘misguided brethren of the South.”” Among nineteen 
cases reported, eleven proved fatal: rather a melancholy prospect for any of 
our poor fellows who may happen to fall under the influence of rebel hygiene. 

M. Gouget, of the Medical Staff of the French Army, has reported during the 
last year a curious epidemic of goitre which prevailed among the garrison at 
Colmar. Its causes seem to have been uncertain, and its treatment rather 
unsatisfactory. It prevailed more among the infantry than among the cavalry. 
The treatment consisted principally in the use of preparations of iodine. 
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FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


Europe has her troubles, which are quite likely to keep her so busy 
that she will let us alone for a season. England hugs her pacific policy 
as a miser does his hoard. The longer she pursues it, the more it pos- 
sesses her; and, thus far, Denmark fights her cause alone against the 
Germans, in spite of cousinship and daughter-in-law influences. 

Queen Victoria emerges from her retirement, and once more holds 
regal receptions, both diplomatic and social. A good sign for her and 
for the country. 

The English “Army and Navy Gazette,” ignorant and stolid, declares 
roundly that reunion in America is impossible,—that the year 1864 
opens with high hopes for the “Confederates.” If our vision is not 
blurred, no year has opened more desperately for them. Notwith- 
standing their little successes and cruel massacres at the West, which 
ought to have been rendered impossible, at the great centres their 
prospects are far inferior to ours; and nothing but mismanagement— 
which we do not anticipate—can render the result of the coming cam- 
paign doubtful. 

Denmark carries on her war with patience and firmness. A peace- 
conference will be held, but without cessation of hostilities. Austria 
and Prussia have consented; and much is hoped from the conference. 
The siege of Fredericia had been undertaken; the Danish army outside, 
the garrison lying just north of the town; while the main body of the 
Allies lay at Sonderbygd and Erritso, and from Fredericia to Kolding, 
on the great Fiord, which in part separates Schleswig from Jutland. The 
entire reserve of the Austrian Navy had been called out. The Allied 
forces had made requisitions upon Jutland for five thousand oxen and 
twenty-five hundred horses, By our last intelligence, the siege of 
Fredericia had been temporarily abandoned, the retreat of the Germans 
being made both by land and sea, It is rumored that this was ren- 
dered necessary by the mutinous spirit of the Hungarians. The Prus- 
sians had attacked Duppeln by storm, and after heavy fighting for 
five hours, during which they penetrated between two intrenchments, 
were finally repulsed. The Dannerwerke was being entirely dismantled. 
Meantime, Denmark continues vigorously preparing for a long war. She 
is ordering armored vessels, as companions to the Rolf Krake. One of 
these has been launched on the Clyde, and is to be a large steam-frigate 
of three thousand five hundred tons, two hundred and eighty feet long, 
with plates four and a half inches thick. After the repulse of the Prus- 
sians at Duppeln, they proceeded to make regular approaches, laying 
out the first parallel. The works are strong, and the siege will be 
slow and difficult. 

Poland is still in ebullition. The insurgents vetoes the Czar’s pardon, 
and still dream of independence,—in vain. 

The fate of Mexico is still in abeyance. Maximilian moves slowly 
and cautiously. Every thing, however, tends towards his coronation. 
The loan is being raised, and the obstacles gradually removed. 

Maximilian was preparing to sail early in April in the frigate Themis. 
Five hundred of the Foreign Legion were to be his escort; and grand 
preparations—a brilliant exterior concealing bleeding hearts—were 
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being made in Mexico to receive him. We commend to him a careful 
consideration of the pageant which greeted Iturbide when he entered 
the capital with the Army of the “Three Guarantees,” and then let him 
study the consequences. Emperors are very grand in Mexico, and very 
unsafe. But if the patriotic spirit of the hijos de pais, of whom so many 
carry a macheta under the sarape, does not endanger the new Emperor, 
we wish him to scrutinize the meaning of the somewhat indeterminate 
and yet very significant resolution of our Congress, protesting against a 
monarchy in Mexico:— 

‘‘ Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Congress of the United States are unwilling by silence to leave 
the nations of the world under the impression that they dre indifferent spec- 
tators to the deplorable events that are now transpiring in the Republic of 
Mexico: therefore, they think it fit to declare that it does not accord with the 
people of the United States to acknowledge a monarchical Government erected 
on the ruins of any republican Government in America, under the auspices of 
any European Power.” 


When this is reaffirmed specifically, loans, legions, and French diplo- 
macy will not help him. 

Russia and France are eyeing each other with no very loving glances 
across Europe: each awaits the other’s action, and a single day may 
bring forth a universal war. The Peace Conference may really produce 
a general pacification ; but unless Denmark consents to the dismember- 
ment of her former territory, she cannot stand against the Allies; and 
when she is driven to the wall, she will have such assistance as will 
involve all Europe. We can only wait and see. At present we incline 
to think that it will be peace, rather than war. 

France, it is said, is conniving at the efforts of rebel agents to have 
iron-clads built in French ports for the rebel service. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Came nEAR MitcueL Srartion, Va., March 25, 1864. 
Epitor “Unitep States Service MAGazINnE:” 

Dear Sir:—There is nothing more needed in our army than a journal with 
an army circulation, through the pages of which, officers might exchange 
opinions upon subjects of interest to the service, resulting from practical ex- 
perience in the field with their respective corps. Such a journal would do much 
towards promoting the efficiency of every branch of the service. 

The Ordnance Department, some months ago, finding the necessity of some 
such channel of communication as this, sent a set of printed questions, as to the 
merits or demerits of each item of cavalry equipment, to the company com- 
manders of cavalry, to be by them answered and returned, at the same time 
inviting more extended remarks from those who chose to make them. 

With the understanding that this publication of opinions is one of the primary 
objects of the ‘‘United States Service Magazine,” I request a place in your 
columns for the following suggestions relative to the equipment of a cavalry 
soldier (they being the subject-matter of my official report to the Ordnance 
Department), and to state that, although the result of a very limited experience, 
they are upon subjects I have studied with interest. 


Tue Bit.—The bit now furnished by the Ordnance Department is of three 
sizes, all unnecessarily heavy, clumsy, and severe, and yet the very reverse 
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of durable. I may here say that in the issuing of these bits I have never seen 
a@ company officer who paid much, if any, attention to their comparative se- 
verity or to their different sizes or shapes: they are generally issued as they 
come, the men occasionally changing to suit their own fancy, without having 
an idea of what constitutes mildness or severity. I have never seen a horse 1 
could not teach, on the mildest bit issued, to pass from the gallop to a halt by 
the weight of two fingers; and, believing that the adjusting of the bit to the 
horse’s mouth depends more on the manner of handling than upon the bit itself, 
Iam confident that a uniform bit might be adopted for the cavalry, which 
would answer all practical purposes. 

The pattern I prefer is a plain brass-plated bit, with branches four and a 
half inches long helow and one and a half inches above the fonceaux, and 
about half an inch wide, tapering a little towards the end; mouth-piece five 
inches between the branches, with curve an inch and a half high. Such a bit 
would be severe enough for any horse, and too severe for none,—would weigh 
about half as much as the present § pattern bit (the advantages of which, not- 
withstanding the theory of the ‘‘eye before and behind the line of the cheek- 
piece,” I have never been able to discover), would be easily kept clean, and 
would save the Department no inconsiderable item. 


Tue Curs-Strap.—l prefer the curb-strap going around the horse’s nose and 
crossing under the jaw, with a hook on either end to fasten in both branches of 
bit at eye of the cheek-piece (such as issued to the 2d United States Cavalry). It 
would be well to have the part of the strap which rests on the cartilage of the 
horse’s nose an inch wide, to prevent chafing. I think this strap will prevent 
the frequent mutilation of the under-jaw consequent upon the use of the ordinary 
strap upon green horses by inexperienced hands, and yet be equally effectual. 
The curb-chain is of little use, being lost or destroyed immediately after issue. 


Tue Brivte.—In the bridle I have no alterations to suggest, other than that 
the reins be buckled instead of sewed to the bit, so that the bit may be more . 
easily cleaned, and that all the mountings be brass. The watering-bridle should 
be dispensed with, being more frequently used to replace lost halter-shanks 
than for its legitimate purpose. 


Tue Ha.tter.—lIf the watering-bridle is dispensed with, the halter might be 
lightened and improved as follows: by doing away with the square rings, and 
making the nose-band and chin-strap of one piece, sewed to the cheek-pieces and 
halter-shank and passing through the hitching-strap ring, working loosely, so 
as to close on the horse’s jaw if he pulls back. Brass mountings. This form 
of halter would prevent the horse from slipping it, and would prevent the 
shank from being stolen, as is often the case. 


Tue Sappie.—The contract saddles, as now issued, marked on pommel-orna- 
ment 11, 114, and 12 inch seat, instead of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are rendering a large 
number of horses unserviceable from sore backs; they are too full and bunchy 
where they touch the horse at arc of pommel and cantle, the pressure not being 
evenly distributed along the whole slope of the side bars; and the edges of the 
side bars are too abrupt and sharp, so that they are apt to chafe the rider. The 
girths are placed nearly an inch too far back, which causes the saddle to slip 
back. The quality of the leather, however, is better than that used upon the 
old saddles of the Alleghany Arsenal, which was soft, thicl@ and spongy. The 
raw hides on trees soon wears out at the edges of pommel and cantle, and at 
the junction of cantle and side bars, the stitches being too small, so that they 
cut the hide through. ~ 

The stirrup-hoods, as they are now made, soon flatten to the stirrup, so that 
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the trooper cannot insert his foot farther than the width of the stirrup, unless, 
as is frequently the case, his foot gets under the leather, so that the hand has 
to be used to extricate it. 

The most serious objection to the blanket is that the men spread it on the 
ground to sleep on, get it full of dirt, and then put it on the horse. Even with 
a careful man it wrinkles and chafes the horse. It slips back easily, and is 
frequently lost. 

The crupper and sweat-leathers are useless; and the surcingle is unnecessary. 

I prefer the Jenifer to all other trees, never having met an officer who had 
used one, who did not agree with me in this. It is very much lighter than the 
McClellan tree, and has the single disadvantage of not packing well on the 
cantle, which might be easily remedied. 

The cavalry saddle as I would have it would be a Jenifer tree, brass bound, 
without skirts, girths an inch farther forward than those on McClellan tree. 
Stirrup-hoods fastened inside, stirrup close underneath and all around. A felt 
cloth a full inch thick (instead of blanket) to reach an inch below the D ring 
and four inches back of saddle, to button by a small strap to a hook on the are 
of cantle, with loops to buckle saddle-bags into. A spring hook in ring on left 
side of pommel, to fasten the sabre to the saddle when fighting on foot. Coat- 
straps with brass buckles. No breast-strap, no crupper, no surcingle, no sweat- 
leathers. A saddle of this kind would last for years, would save much weight 
in wood and leather, the loss of many blankets and more horses, and, I think, 
give general satisfaction. 


Tue Piston.—lI prefer Colt’s navy size, N. M.: it is much lighter than the 
army size now in use, the ball is plenty large enough, and it will carry as far 
as.any man can sight a pistol. 


Tue Sapre.—One of the questions asked by the Ordnance Department was, 
‘Do you think the sabre a useful weapon for the cavalry soldier?” I have 
always been an enthusiast upon cavalry service, and have held that no troops, 
armed with any weapon, can resist the sabre in the hands of mounted men of 
nerve, or, rather, of what in bodies of men is equivalent to nerve, discipline; 
and I think that every cavalry soldier should be taught to feel and believe this. 
Deeming the thrust much more effectual than the cut, I think a straight blade 
preferable, as it is impossible to make an accurate thrust with the present 
curved blade. I also think every inch of length of blade, which can be carried 
handily by the trooper dismounted, an advantage. The pattern I prefer is, 
I believe, the English light cavalry sabre, straight blade thirty-seven (37) 
inches long, with steel cords on both sides of blade, reaching about twelve (12) 
inches from point and back of blade, sharpened about same distance from point. 
Major R. Williams, Adjutant-General’s Department, has the best specimen I 
have seen. 


AccoUTREMENTS.—The accoutrements are made of leather, much heavier 
thag is necessary. I have never seen the leather parts of belts break; it is 
either the stitchings or mountings that give way first. The shoulder-strap from 
waist-belt is seldom used, and could be dispensed with. 

I will here state that I deem every ounce of weight taken from the equipment 
of a cavalry soldier a matter of vital importance to both man and horse; and it 
will be seen by a review of the foregoing that I propose to take off no incon- 
siderable proportion of the weight of the whole equipment, namely :— 


Half the weight of bit, 
Whole weight of snaffle-bit and watering bridle, 
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Whole weight of iron square rings and bolt on halter, 
<6 saddle-skirts, 
cruppers, 
sweat-leathers, 
surcingles, | ; . 
shoulder-band from waist-belt, 
Difference of weight between Jenifer and McClellan tree, 
as 6 “ “ blanket and felt cloth, 
“ as f 6 army and navy size pistol. 


Reduction of weight in saddle-bags and accoutrements. The whole of which 
would amount to about one-third of the weight of the whole equipment as now 
issued. The equipment as I would have it would be as follows:— 


Briv.e.—Pattern now issued by Ordnance Department, mountings brass, 
reins buckled instead of sewed to bit. 


Birt.—Brass, with straight branches, a half-inch wide, tapering towards the 
rein-ring, four and a half inches long below and one and a half inches above 
the fonceaux; mouth-piece five inches between branches, with curve one and a 
half inches high; round slots for cheek-pieces. 


Curgz-Strap.—To go around horse’s nose, crossing under the jaw, and to 
hook in eye of branches for cheek-piece, with buckle to regulate severity. 


Ha.ter.—Brass mounted, nose-band and chin-strap of one piece, fastened 
to halter-shank and passing through the hitching-strap ring so as to close on 
horse’s jaws when he pulls back. 


Sappie.—Jenifer tree, brass bound, with spring hook to ring on left side of 
pommel for sabre when dismounted; no skirts; a felt cloth, a full inch thick, to 
reach an inch below D ring, and four inches back of saddle, with a strap to 
button it on pommel, and loops to button saddle-bags into; saddle-girths placed 
an inch farther forward than on McClellan saddle; brass buckles to coat-straps; 
stirrup-hoods fastened inside, stirrups close underneath and all around. 


Pistot.—Navy size, new model. 


Sapre.—English light cavalry pattern, blade straight, thirty-seven inches 
long, with medal cords on both sides reaching about twelve inches from point; 
back edge sharpened about same distance. 


AccouTREMENTS.—Same as now issued, but of lighter leather and smoother 
surface, without shoulder-strap from waist-belt. 


It seems to me that the advantages of such an equipment as the above over 
that now in use must be apparent to every cavalry officer. It weighs and would 
cost a third less. The brass mountings are much more sightly, will not rust, 
and are easily kept clean; and I believe that the saving in horse-flesh from sore 
backs, caused by the present contract tree, would alone pay for the change. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. P. ASH, 
Captain 5th United States Cavalry. 


To the accomplished head of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, our best thanks are due for the following interesting information. 


No. 31. Unitep States Navan OBSERVATORY, 
HyprograPHicaL Orrice, WasHineton, April 2, 1864. 


Sir:—I have the honor to enclose to the Bureau a copy of a paper furnished 
me by His Excellency R. Schleiden, Hanseatic Minister, and in which a new 
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island is reported to have been discovered in the South Pacific, near the usual 
track of vessels bound from the Atlantic ports to California. 

The safety of these vessels makes it important to determine promptly the 
truth of the discovery; and I would respectfully suggest that such directions 
be given to Admiral Bell as the Department deems most expedient. 

I also enclose a brief paper on the subject, prepared for publication. The 
Bureau will perceive that, in giving credence to the reported discovery, my 
judgment is based upon analogous effects of a physical cause of whose vast 
powers in that region I had three years’ experience. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. GILLIS, 
. Captain U. 8. N. Sup’t. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S. N., 

Chief Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department. 


A NEW ISLAND IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Captain F. Gerdes, of the Bremen brig ‘‘Emilie,” arrived at San Franciscv 
9th of January last, reports as follows:— 

‘$1863, November 13.—Discovered a small island about 7 a.m., which we 
continued to approach until within a distance of one-fourth of a mile, when it 
bore per compass E. N. E.} E. From good observations of the sun at 8 a.m. 
and at noon following, the position of the island is Lat. 29° 34’ South, and 
Long. 87° 30’ 45’” West. The correctness of the chronometer was verified 
upon our arrival at San Francisco. The island is about one hundred feet long 
. and fifteen feet high.” 

This island is not laid down on any chart 

In November, 1850, the ship J. W. Coffin passed over the spot indicated, and, 
in the preceding and following years, the Tzar, Archibald Gracie, Lady Ara- 
bella, and Surprise were each within less than thirty miles of it, but none of 
them reported land there. 

It is possible that all of the vessels named may have passed the locality at 
night, when it would have been difficult to recognize so low an island; but that 
region of the Pacific is so constantly traversed that its not having been seen 
before can be accounted for only upon the supposition of its recent volcanic 
formation. 

The spot designated by Captain Gerdes is about four hundred and eighty 
miles W. N.W. from the island of Juan Fernandez, which island is in a line 
with and at a like distance from the volcanoes of Antuco and Osorno, in Chili. 

It has been noticed that cessation of activity in voleanoes is invariably fol- 
lowed by earthquakes, sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the burning 
mountains, but more frequently at a distance from them. The violence of the 
shock, too, is apparently allied to the general comparative energy of the com- 
bustion and duration of the period of inactivity. Moreover, each great shock 
is,accompanied by the reopening of the old or the bursting out of new craters 
in the mountain-sides. 

When Jorullo burst out in Mexico, after eighty days of earthquakes, the 
whole surrounding country for twenty or thirty square miles was permanently 
elevated, and materials enough were thrown from its crater to increase its 
height seventeen hundred feet. Violent earthquakes at St. Michael’s (Azores) 
were attended by a volcano from the sea, near its west end; and from a spot 
where forty fathoms of water were known to exist previously, an island grew 
up one hundred and fifty feet high within two days, ultimately becoming three 
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hundred feet high and six hundred yards in diameter. The destruction of 
Concepcion and Talcahuano, in Chili, was accompanied by flames and smoke 
from the sea, both off Talcahuano and Juan Fernandez; and, though the depth 
of water near the latter does not appear to have been affected, Captain Fitzroy, 
R. N., who was, then making a survey of the coast, found that the island of 
Santa Maria—forty miles from Talcahuano—and the bed of the ocean there- 
about had been elevated nine feet. These instances will show the rapidity 
with which extraordinary masses are upheaved from the molten interior of the 
earth. 

It is well known that the coast of Chili is subject to frequent earthquakes, 
many of them of a most violent character. Within less than three hundred 
years, Concepcion was four times shaken to the ground and washed over by 
the ocean; and the officers of the United States Naval Astronomical Expedition 
recorded the instants at which one hundred and twenty-seven shocks occurred 
during their residence of thirty-four months at Santiago. Two of these latter 
destroyed lives and property of great value. 

From the direct evidence afforded by the vast sea-waves which follow shocks, 
the principal origin of the disturbance is indubitably at a moderate distance 
from the coast of Chili and beneath the bed of the ocean. Every great historic 
shock, except that of April, 1851, must there have had its centre of impulse. 
To the internal combustion there going on, the Gerdes Island may probably 
owe its origin; and,-as the statement respecting it is circumstantial, there is 
little, if any, doubt that an island actually was seen at the time and place men- 
tioned by Captain Gerdes. Navigators, therefore, should keep close watch for 
it by day, and give it a wide berth if passing at night. 

If it be possible to land at any time, a specimen or two from its surface would 
at once determine its origin; and it is earnestly hoped that some one of our ° 
accomplished navigators will at an early day endeavor to confer this favor on 
science, lest, like the similar formation (Graham’s Island) off the south coast 
of Sicily, the Gerdes discovery disappear beneath the waves, and the oppor- 
tunity be lost. 

U. 8. NavAL OBSERVATORY, March 31, 1864. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 
[Officers are requested to contribute to this new and interesting department of the Magazine.] 


1. The battalion being in line of battle with closed ranks, after the termi- 
nation of a parade or march, when do commissioned officers return their 
swords ?—at the order the “‘ parade is dismissed,”’ whilst standing in their places 
in line, or after stepping four paces to the front, and before facing inward to 
close on the centre? 

2. How should regiments salute when one receives another? 

8. Is the method of forming square ‘“ forward on the centre” (Casey, vol. ii. 
par. 1106) the simplest and best, or has any other method superior advantages? 
-—H. H., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


1. After a march or parade, not of ceremony, the battalion is usually infor- 
mally dismissed. If quarters are already provided for the troops, the several 
_ companies may be conducted to them either by their officers or sergeants,— 
generally by the latter. Officers are at liberty to return their swords imme- 
diately on the announcement of the dismission of the battalion, if their duties 
have ceased. The order the ‘‘ parade is dismissed” is only given when the 
ceremony of a dress parade is terminated, at which time all the officers (field 
and line) return their swords, face inward, &c. When the ranks are opened, 
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but not until then, company officers advance four paces, and field-officers six 
paces (in a dress parade), opposite to their places in the order of battle. 

2. The colonel of the receiving regiment having his command in line so that 
it shall be on the right of the route which the other regiment is to take, the 
latter moves in column, right in front, and when its head is within six paces 
of the left of the line on its right, the first or receiving regiment presents 
arms, and so continues until the rear of the column has passed the right of the 
line. The column passes at shouldered arms, each officer saluting as soon as he 
comes within six paces of the left of the line. When the rear of the column 
has passed some twenty-five or thirty paces beyond the right of the line, the 
column is brought into line, on the same side as the first regiment. The first 
regiment now breaks into column, right in front, and marches by the second, 
receiving the same honors which it gave. After marching by, it may be 
formed again into line.as at first, when both regiments may be brought to an 
order, the officers advancing and being presented; or the first regiment, still 
in column, may halt until the second has reformed column, when both resume 
the march, the leading regiment serving as an escort for the other. 

8. The method of forming square, forward on the centre companies, from 
line of battle, is very simple and good, and, so far as the final position of the 
companies is concerned, identical with the square formed from the battalion 
first ployed into double column. It has also the merit of being more expedi- 
tious than any mode prescribed for forming square from line of battle. But 
if a battalion be already in column of divisions at half distance, there can be 
nothing simpler than to form square by wheeling the interior divisions right 
and left into line, and advancing the last division. 

What is the object of forming ‘division columns” as prescribed in Casey’s 
Tactics, vol. ii. par. 908? Is the formation used by any of the regiments in 
the service of the United States?—H#. A., lst Conn. Light Battery, Folly 
Island, S. C. 

The formation of ‘‘ division columns” has been recently introduced into our 
system of tactics, from the French. Since the system prepared by General 
Scott,—also based upon the French,—great improvements have been made for 
mancuvring infantry troops, principally by increasing the celerity of their 
movements, by causing the various battalion manceuvres to be executed 
without halting, and by doubling the files when marching by a flank. The 
system popularly known as Hardee’s, and the authorized United States In- 
fantry Tactics of 1861, are condensed translations from the French. No 
reference, however, is made in either of them to ‘‘ division columns.” The 
formation has been adapted to a battalion of ten companies, such as is now in 
use. The object is partial concentration, which is to admit of very rapid 
deployment. In a battalion of eight companies, the first and fourth division 
columns, being commanded by the lieutenant-colonel and the major respect- 
ively, can, in case the line of division columns attacks or receives the attack 
of the enemy, be detached to assail his flanks, while the second and third 
divisions deploy. This suggestion of advantage—which will be found in par. 
981—must be taken for what it is worth. Some of the regiments in the 
service of the United States are instructed in the manceuvre; but whether it 
has ever been employed on the field of battle we are unable to say. 
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OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Che Armp. 


Lieutenant-General Grant assumes Command. 
[General Orders No. 12.] 


Heap-QuaRTERS OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, March 17, 1864. 


In pursuance of the following order of the President: 


‘sExecuTiIvE MAnsion, 
‘‘WasHInGTON, March 10, 1864. 


‘Under the authority of the act of Congress to appoint to the grade of Lieu- 
tenant-General in the army of February 29, 1864, Lieutenant-General ULyssxrs 
8. Grant, U.S. Army, is appointed to the command of the armies of the 
United States. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


I assume command of the armies of the United States. Head-quarters will 
be in the field, and, until further orders, will be with the Army of the Poto- 
mac. There will be an office head-quarters in Washington, to which all official 
communications will be sent, except those from the army where the head- 
quarters are at the date of their address. 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 


Appointments by the President, 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 


TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel Patrick Conner, of the 3d California Volunteers, March 30, 1864. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel R. Paul, of the 8th Infantry, April 18, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Adelbert Ames, of the 6th Regiment of Artillery; May 20, 
1863. 
Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, of the 6th Illinois Cavalry, June 3, 1863. 
Colonel Robert S. Foster, of the 13th Indiana Volunteers, June 12, 1863. 
Colonel Alfred N. Duffie, of the 1st Rhode Island Cayalry, June 23, 1863. 
Colonel Walter C. Whitaker, of the 6th Kentucky Volunteers, June 25, 1863. 
Captain Alexander S. Webb, of the 11th Regiment of Infantry, June 23, 1863. 
ae Judson Kilpatrick, of the 1st Regiment of Artillery, June 

a, DO. 

Captain Wesley Merritt, of the 2d Regiment of Cavalry, June 29, 1863. 
Colonel John C. Starkweather, of the 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, July 17, 1863. 
Captain Kenner Garrard, of the 5th Regiment of Cavalry, July 23, 1863. 
Captain Charles L. Woods, of the 9th Regiment of Infantry, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel John B. Sanborn, 4th Minnesota Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
‘Colonel Giles Smith, 8th Missouri Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel Samuel A. Rice, 83d Iowa Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel Walter I. Gresham, 53d Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1868. 
Colonel Manning M. Force, 20th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

Colonel Robert A. Cameron, 34th Indiana Volunteers, Augugt 11, 1863. 
Colonel John M. Corse, 6th Iowa Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

Colonel James C. Rice, 44th New York Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
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Colonel Henry L. Eustis, 10th Massachusetts Volunteers, September 12, 1863. 
Colonel Henry E. Davies, 2d New York Cavalry, September 16, 1863. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, of Texas, September 18, 1863 

Colonel Henry W. Berge, 13th Connecticut Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 
First Lieutenant George A. Custer, of the 5th Cavalry, June 29, 1863 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 


Frank C. White, of New York. 
Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York. 
Lucius V. Pierce, of Ohio. 
Alexander S. Diven, of New York. 
William S. Marshall, of Maryland. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Thomas C. Matzard, of Illinois. 

John Crowell, of Ohio. 

Ely S. Parker, of New York. 
Lieutenant Carles E. Pease, of 
William C. Goodloe, of Kentucky. 
Thomas Thompson, of Rhode Island. 
Arnold H. Rand, of Massachusetts. 
Samuel Wright, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Le Roy, of New York. 
Charles A. Booth, of New York. 
George H. Franklin, of Pennsylvania. 
William W. Harral, of Connecticut. 
Lieutenant Charles T. Greene, of 
Jacob L. Greene, of Michigan. 

James H. Stiger, of Minnesota. 
Robert Morran, of Tennessee. 
Charles A. Gould, of Massachusetts. 
William H. Wirgel, of Maryland. 
Rowland Cox, of the 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Samuel R. Beardsley, of the 24th New York Volunteers. 
Edward Robinson, Jr., of New York. 
William A. La Matte, of Delaware. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 


First Lieutenant Lot 8. Willard, of the 11th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, of the 73d New York Volunteers. 

Charles A. Whittier, of ,Massachusetts. 

Garles H. Howard, of Maine. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, of the 2d New Jersey Volunteers. 
John F, Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, of the 49th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, of the New York Engineers. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Samuel S. Leonard, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, of the 2d Iowa Cavalry. 

Peter Haggerty, of Massachusetts. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Alfred F. Puffer, of New York. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gill, of the 4th Illinois Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, of the 41st Illinois Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, of the 5th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Captain Richard S. Halstead, of the 42d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of 

First Lieutenant William W. Mosely, of the 149th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracey, of the 122d New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, of the 4th United States Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant George Meade, of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Alexander Moore, of New York. 
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Captain Schuyler Crosby, of New York. 

Captain George E. Gouraud, of the 83d New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, of the 66th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, of the 189th New York Volunteers. 
Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Hugh L. Brown, of the 15th Iowa Volunteers. 
Alexander B. Sharpe, of Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audenreid, of the 6th United States Cavalry. 
William L. Avery, of Ohio. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, of the 71st Ohio Volunteers. . 
First Lieutenant David K. Cross, of the 5th New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Charles G. Hutton, of New York. 

Haswell C. Clark, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wright, of the 52d Indiana Volunteers. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
ORDERED. 


Surgeon Artemus Chapel, United States Volunteers, is relieved from duty in 
the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding general 
of the Middle Department, to relieve Surgeon Thomas H. Bache, United States 
Volunteers, in charge of the General Hospital, West’s Buildings, Baltimore, 
Md. Surgeon Thomas H. Bache, on being relieved, to report in person with- 
out delay to the commanding general of the Department of the Susquehanna 
for duty in the city of Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Hospital Steward Jacob Nebich, to examination. . 

Hospital Steward Frederick 8. Schrack is ordered to report to Captain R. D. 
Mussey, 19th U.S. Infantry, acting commissioner for recruiting colored troops, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Assistant Surgeon Joseph C. Bailey, U. 8. Volunteers, is relieved from duty 
in the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding general 
of the Department of the East. 

Assistant Surgeon John S. Billings is relieved from duty in the Department 
of the East, and ordered to report to the commanding general of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Surgeon Joseph Hibbert, U.S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in charge 
of the Des Mares General Hospital, Washington, D. C., and ordered to procecd 
to Chicago, Ill., and report by letter to the medical director of the Northern 
Department. 

Surgeon Edward McDowell, U.S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in the 
Department of the Gulf, and ordered to report to the commanding general of 
the Middle Department, to relieve Surgeon C. W. Jones, U.S. Volunteers, in 
charge of the Newton University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Surgeon Jones, on 
being relieved, to report to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, for assign- 
ment to duty. 

Assistant Surgeon Van Buren Hubbard, U.S. A., is relieved from duty in the 
Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding general of the 
Army of the Cumberland for assignment to duty. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending March 12, 1864. 


Major E. M. Carey, 12th Ohio Volunteers, to date March 7, 1864. 

Captain Richard Stout, 9th Minnesota Volunteers, to date March 9, 1864. 

Captain Samuel S. Troy, 4th Iowa Cavalry, to date March 9, 1864. 

Captain John E. Dillon, 83d Indiana Volunteers, First Lieutenant Robert 
Stockdal, 83d Indiana Volunteers, and First Lieutenant James A. Orr, 33d In- 
diana Volunteers, to date March 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Marcus Sterling, 1st Connecticut Cavalry, to date March 7, 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant D. A. Harrison, 12th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date 

March 9, 1864. 


Adjutant G. E. Davis, 26th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date February 1, 
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1864, erroneously published March 9, 1864, as Adjutant G. E. Davis, 20th Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers. 


The following officers, to date February 15, 1864, for absence without proper 
authority, having been published officially and failed to appear before the Com- 
mission:— 

Captain William H. Floyd, 62d Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain James Durgine, 7th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Captain Granville P. Mason, 7th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant G. W. Cornwall, 3d South Carolina Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Bradley, 71st New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant T. D. Smith, 142d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant A. Herne, 2d South Carolina Volunteers. 


Dismissal Approved. 
The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been ap- 
proved :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. Martin, 1st Regiment United States Colored Troops, 
to date December 31, 1863. 


Dismissal Revoked. 


The order confirming the dismissal of Captain S. K. Williams, 2d Ohio Cav- 
alry, has been revoked, and he is honorably discharged as of the date of dis- 
missal. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va- 

cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 


Captain E. J. Rizer, 8th Maryland Volunteers, and First Lieutenant E. 8. 
Foster, 1st Iowa Cavalry. 


First Lieutenant W. W. Gibson, 76th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending March 19, 1864. 


Major Frank Backof, 2d Missouri Artillery, to date March 16, 1864. 

Surgeon E. L. Fenham, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date March 12, 1864. 

Captain Daniel H. Connes, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves, to date December 1, 
1863. : 

Captain John F. Coulter, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to date 
March 15, 1864. 

Captain John E. Dillon, First Lieutenant Robert Stockdale, and First Lieu- 
tenant James A. Orr, 35th Indiana Volunteers, to date March 8, 1864, erro- 
neously published March 15, 1864, as Captain John E. Dillon, 33d Indiana 
Volunteers, First Lieutenant Robert Stockdal, 83d Indiana Volunteers, and 
First Lieutenant James A. Orr, 33d Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant and Quartermaster Robert C. Wilson, 5th Illinois Cavalry, to date 
March 12, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Stierlin, 1st Missouri Artillery, to date March 16, 
1864, 

Second Lieutenant A. B. Farnsworth, 11th United States Infantry, to date 
February 8, 1864. 


The following officers, to date February 24, 1864, having been published offi- 
cially, and failed to appear before the Commission:— 


Absence without Proper Authority. 


Surgeon William F. McCurdy, 87th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Captain Henry Clayborn, 38th Iowa Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant William G. Ashton, 100th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant L. Herrick, 9th New York Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant O. 8. Brown, 160th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Andrew J. Dingman, 126th Ohio Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Gustave Scharf, 119th New York Volunteers. 

Vou. I.—35 
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Second Lieutenant William Tindal, 49th New York Volunteers, and 
Second Lieutenant G. W. McCulloch, 8th Maryland Volunteers. 


Absence without Leave. 
Chaplain W. Gibson, 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
First Lieutenant R. M. Cross, 86th Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Dismissal Approved. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been ap- 
proved :— 

First Lieutenant James H. Brown, Ist Indiana Artillery, to date January 25, 
1864. 

Restored to Commission. 

Captain R. M. Taylor, 12th New York Cavalry, heretofore dismissed, is re- 
stored with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, pro- 
vided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 


Dismissals 
For the Weck ending March 26, 1864. 


Captain Irving Halsey, 5th Ohio Cavalry, to date March 24, 1864. 

Captain B. F. Ryer, and Lieutenant Mark Andrews, 20th Independent Bat- 
tery New York Volunteers, to date January 14, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Leonard 8. Ross, 13th Illinois Cavalry, to date March 22, 
1864. 

First Lieutenant Hiram A. Weed, 52d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date March 
24, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Q. N. Kirk, 25th Ohio Volunteers, to date March 25, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Jacob Greenwood, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date March 25, 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant John E. Clark, 58th Illinois Volunteers, to date March 25, 
1864. 

Dismissals Approved. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
approved :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Finnegass, 8d Regiment Corps d’ Afrique, to date 
September 12, 1863. 

Captain W. H. Daley, 8d Regiment Corps d’Afrique, to date February 19, 
1864 

Second Lieutenant Peter Wessenstin, 103d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
February 27, 1864. 

Dishonorable Muster Out. 

Upon the reports of his regimental commander and the Governor of Ohio, 
Captain Thomas Ross, 77th Ohio Volunteers, has been dishonorably mustered 
out of service, to date September 29, 1863. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— , 

Captain A. B. Stuart, 2d Regiment United States Sharpshooters, he having 
been previously honorably discharged upon tender of resignation. 

Second Lieutenant William A. Schmidt, 55th New York Volunteers, and he 
is honorably discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 
The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va- 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 
Major J. Q. Anderson and Major R. Reinhold, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
with pay from the date at which they rejoin their commands. 
Major W. W. Wilshire, 126th Illinois Volunteers. 
Captain D. C. Holdredge, 28d Wisconsin Volunteers. 
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Dismissals 
For the Week ending April 2, 1864. 


Colonel 0. De Forest, 5th New York Cavalry, to date March 29, 1864. 

Surgeon E. L. Feehan, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date March 12, 1864, pub- 
lished March 22, 1864, as Surgeon E. L. Fenham, 10th Missouri Cavalry. 

Captain George H. Smith, Commissary Subsistence of Volunteers, to date 
March 23, 1864. 

Captain Frank Rich, 111th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Philip R. Freeoff, 9th New York Artillery, to date April 
1, 1864, 

Lieutenant and Adjutant 8. C. Sprague, 1st District of Columbia Cavalry, to 
date March 28, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant H. D. Bath, 12th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to 
date March 26, 1864. 

The following officers, to date March 7, 1864:— 

Surgeon H. Tammage, 34th Kentucky Volunteers; 

Surgeon J. B. McConaughy, 17th Missouri Volunteers, and 

Captain George H. Raymond, 65th New York Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date February 29, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without Leave. 
Captain Asaph H. Speed, 5th Kentucky Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Christian Sesaner, 111th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Lieutenant James H. Grinnell, 29th Ohio Volunteers. 
Lieutenant R. H. Trecher, 5th Ohio Volunteers. 
Lieutenant W. H. White, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Michael Redmond, 71st New York Volunteers. 
Captafn W. H. Eifort, 2d Kentucky Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Samuel E. Beers, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


Dismissal Approved. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been ap- 
proved :— 
' Captain Henry C. Abbott, 2d Louisiana Mounted Infantry, to date March 14, 
1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of disnfissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain H. 8S. Clubb, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Captain John Trible, 97th Illinois Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Coridon Morrow, 43d Ohio Volunteers, and he is honor- 
ably discharged. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain T. H. Hedrick, 15th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel Saylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, published Feb- 
ruary 2, 1864, in the dismissals for the week ending-January 380, 1864, as First 
Lieutenant Samuel Taylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery. 

Captain Ira Wright, 5th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Stephen L. Hubbard, 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant E. L. Palmer, 11th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps. 


. Personal Items, 
Lieutenant-General Grant’s head-quarters are in the field. 
Major-General Lew. Wallace has been appointed to the command of the 
Middle Department, head-quarters at Baltimore. 
Major-General Buell arrived in Washington the last of March. 
Major-General Humphreys, chief of staff to General Meade, visited Congress 
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recently, and was escorted through both houses, receiving the attentions of 
many of the Senators and Representatives. 

Major-General Pleasanton has reported to General Rosecrans. 

Major-General Sedgwick testified before the War Committee on the 7th ult. 

Major-General E. D. C. Ord has been assigned to duty in the Department of 
West Virginia. 

Brigadier-General Kenly, U.S. V., is assigned to the command of the District 
of Delaware, with his head-quarters at Wilmington. 

Brigadier-General Hatch has relieved General Seymour, and taken command 
of the army at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brigadier-General Kimball has assumed command of all the United States 
forces on the North Arkansas River, and has established his head-quarters at 
Little Rock. 

Brigadier-General Ferry has taken command of the Lehigh Military District 
in Pennsylvania. 

Brigadier-General Veatch arrived at Cairo, March 19, from Memphis. 

Brigadier-General Averill is rapidly recovering from his-recent severe illness. 

Colonel Bruce is reinstated as military commander at Louisville, Ky. 

Colonel John Wooley, of Indiana, is appointed Provost-Marshal of the Middle 
Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Spaulding, 18th Michigan Volunteers, is appointed 
colonel of the 12th Tennessee. 

Captain S. B. Lawrence, of the 16th U. S. Infantry, has accepted a position 
on General Wallace’s staff, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Regular Navp. 


April 9.—CommodoreC. Ringgold, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory 
for special duty. 


March 17.—Captain A. L. Case, detached from special duty, and ordered to 
the navy-yard, New York. ss 

April 1.—Captain Theodore P. Green, ordered to command of the San Ja- 
cinto. 


March 14.—Commander T. H. Stevens, detached from the command of the 
Patapsco. 

March 16.—Commander Henry Rolando, detached from command of the 
Seminole, and waiting orders. 

March 17.—Commander Paul Shirley, detached from command of the Cyane, 
and ordered to return to the United States. 

March 18.—Commander N. C. Bryant, detached from special duty, and 
ordered to West Gulf Squadron. Commander H. Rolando, ordered to duty at 
Naval Station, Baltimore. 

March 25.—Commander J. H. Spotts, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered to command the Patuxet. 

March 28.—Commander J. B. Creighton, ordered to temporary ordnance 
duty at Boston. 

April 1.—Commander J. F. Armstrong, detached from the command of the 
San Jacinto, and ordered North. 

April 9.—Commander John Downes, detached from special duty at Boston, 
and ordered to command the R. R. Cuyler. 


March 14.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, ordered to the command 


of the Patapsco. 
March 17.—Lieutenant-Commander R. L. Law, ordered to the command of 


the Cyane. ’ 
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March 21.—Lieutenant-Commander P. C. Johnson, ordered to the Naval 
Academy. Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Gillis, detached from command of 
the Commodore Morris, and ordered to the West Guif Squadron. 

March 24.—Lieutenant-Commander George A. Stevens, ordered to command 
of the Pontoosuck. 

March 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, ordered to command the 
Cambridge. 

April 2.—Lieutenant-Commander R. B. Lowry, detached from special duty, 
and wait orders. 

April 9.—Lieutenant-Commander C. J. Norton, ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 


March 17.—Lieutenant Joshua Bishop, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

March 26.—Lieutenant F. J. Higginson, detached from South Atlantic 
Squadron, and waiting orders. 
* March 29.—Lieutenant Benjamin F. Day, ordered to the Saugus. 

April 2.—Lieutenant Robert B. Riell, ordered to the Wabash as executive 
officer. 


March 19.—Ensign R. 8. Chew, detached from the Niagara, and ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron. Ensign H. J. Blake, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


March 17—The appointments of Midshipmen P. F. Harrington, William 8. 
Dana, and William B. Hoff as Acting Ensigns revoked, and they are ordered 
pack to the Naval Academy. 


April 9.—Chaplain G. W. Dorrance, ordered to the North Carolina. Chap- 
lain Joseph Stockbridge, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk. Chaplain D. 
X. Junkin, ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. Chaplain P. Fisk, ordered 
to the Powhatan. Chaplain Nathaniel Frost, ordered to the San Jacinto. 


March 11:—Assistant Surgeon E. M. Stein, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 15.—Assistant Surgeon J. N. Hyde, detached from navy-yard, Wash- 
ington, and ordered ‘to the San Jacinto. Assistant Surgeon A. B. Judson, 
detached, from the Nantucket, and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon Henry 
Ackley, detached from the San Jacinto, and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon 
H. D. Burlingham, ordered to examination for promotion. Assistant Surgeons 
W. R. Richardson, A. C. Rhoades, A. Matthewson, A. 8. Oberley, and H. M. 
Wells, ordered to examination for promotion. 

March 18.—Surgeon C. J. Cleborn, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 21.—Assistant Surgeon Charles T. Hubbard, detached from the Una- 
dilla, and ordered North. 

March 24,—Assistant Surgeon John D. Murphy, ordered to the Naval Ren- 
dezvous, New York. 

April 2.—Assistant Surgeon L. M. Lyon, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia. 

April 4.—Assistant Surgeon W. B. Dick, ordered to report for examination 
for promotion. Assistant Surgeons James S. Knight, E. 8. Bogert, W. L. 
Wheeler, J. H. Macomber, and J. H. Tinkham, ordered to examination for 
promotion. 

April 5.—Assistant Surgeon W. K. Scofield, detached from the Union, and 
waiting orders. 

April 6.—Assistant Surgeon G. H. E. Baimgarten, detached from the Sciota, 
and ordered North. 

April 7.—Assistant Surgeon C. H. Perry, ordered to the Ohio. 


March 17.—Paymaster Charles W. Abbott, ordered to the Naval Academy, to 
relieve H. M. Hieskell. Paymaster Rufus Parks, ordered to New York, to 
relieve Paymaster Abbott as instructor.. Paymaster George A. Sawyer, 
detached from the Port Royal, and ordered North. Paymaster George F. Cut- 
ter, ordered as Inspector, &c. at navy-yard, Boston. 

March 19.—Assistant Paymaster G. A. Lyon, ordered to the Conemaugh. 
Paymaster Thomas C. Masten, ordered to the Practice Ship Macedonian. 
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March 22.—Paymaster H. M. Heiskell, ordered as Fleet Paymaster of North 
Atlantic Squadron, to report April 30. 

March 24.—Assistant Paymaster G. A. Lyon’s orders to the Conemaugh re- 
voked, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 26.—Paymaster T. T. Caswell, ordered to the Patuxet. 

April 9.—Paymaster E. C, Doran, ordered to the navy-yard, Mare Island, to 
relieve Paymaster Charles Murray. 


March 24.—Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood, detached from navy-yard, 
Boston, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. Chief Engineer Geo. 
Sewell, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered to Navy-Yard, 
Boston. 

April 7.—Chief Engineer Henry H. Stewart, ordered to the Wyalusing. 

April 8.—Chief Engineer A. Lawton, detached from special duty at Boston, 
and ordered to special duty at Wilmington, Del. 


March 22.—First Assistant Engineer A. C. Du Plaine, detached from the 
Mattabesett, and ordered to the Niagara. 

March 25.—First Assistant Engineer George J. Barry, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

April 6.—First Assistant Engineer J. W. De Kraft, detached (sick) from 
special duty at New York. 

March 15.—Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Hopper, detached from prize 
steamer Cumberland, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 18. —Second Assistant Engineer William C. Selden, detached from the 
Port Royal, and ordered home. 

March 22.—Second Assistant Engineer F. G. McKean, detached from Bureau 
of Steam Engineering, and ordered to the Ascutney. Second Assistant Engi- 
neer T. H. Bordley, detached from special duty, and ordered to Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. Second Assistant Engineer A. Sackett, detached from 
the Ascutney, and ordered to the Mattabesett. Second Assistant Engineer C. 
J. McConnell, detached from the Pontoosuck, and ordered to the Mattabesett. 

March 24.—Seeond Assistant Engineer Ed. Farmer, ordered to report to 
Chief Engineer Wood. 

March 25.—Second Assistant Engineer H. 8. Davids, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 


March 18.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles F. Marsland, detached from 
the Lackawanna, and ordered home. Third Assistant Engineer H. D. Potts, 
detached from the navy-yard, Boston, and ordered to the Pinola. Third 
Assistant Engineer John Everding, detached from the Pinola, and ordered 
home. 

March 19.—Third Assistant Engineer R. D. Dodge, detached from the 
Pequot, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

April 4.—Third Assistant Engineer E. W. Clark, ordered to the Sciota, to 
relieve Third Assistant Engineer A. H. Price. 


March 17.—Gunner R. J. Hill, detached from the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, and ordered to the Naval Magazine, New York. 

March 18.—Carpenter W. M. Laighton, detached from special duty, and 
waiting orders. 

March 21.—Carpenter George W. Elliott, ordered to the Michigan. 

March 23.—Boatswain E. B. Bell, detached from the Macedonian, and wait- 
ing orders. Boatswain A. M. Pomeroy, ordered to the Macedonian. Gunner 
John Gaskins, ordered to the Macedonian. 

March 25.—Sailmaker John C. Chevalier, ordered to the Vermont, to relieve 
Sailmaker John Jones. 

April 6.—Sailmaker John J. Stanford, ordered to the Vermont. 

April 8.—Boatswain E. B. Bell, ordered to the St. Mary’s, to relieve Boat- 
swain M. Hall. 


Resignations Accepted. 
March 11.—Midshipman E. T. Martin. 
March 22.—Midshipman George E. Atkins. 
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March 30.—Midshipmen 0. F. Garrison and Henry T. Cook. 

April 2.—Third Assistant Engineer Cyrus R. Morgan. 

April 6.—Sailmaker John C. Chevalier and Third Assistant Engineer B. E. 
Pike. 

April 8.—Midshipman H. Cushman. 


Dolunteer Navp. 


March 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Wm. Flye, detached from the com- 
mand of the Kensington, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thos. Pickering, detached from the 
command of the Peterhoff, and waiting orders. 

April 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thos. Pickering, ordered to command 
of the Fort Donelson. 


March 11.—Acting Master Jno. 8. Watson, detached from the Governor Buck- 
ingham, and ordered to the Shenandoah. Acting Master John W. Bently, de- 
tached from the Shenandoah, and ordered to command the Banshee. Acting 
Master Thomas Hanrahan, ordered to the Iroquois. Acting Master James T. 
Seaver, ordered to the command of the Philippi. Acting Master W. O. Lundt, 
detached (sick) from the Nereus. 

March 15.—Acting Master John D. Robertson, detached from the Savannah, 
and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Master A. M. Keith, detached from the Iuka, 
and ordered to the Savannah. 

March 16.—Acting Master Chas. R. Harris, detached from the Pursuit, and 
wait orders. Acting Master E. §. Keyser, detached from the Iosco, and wait 
orders. 

March 17.—Acting Master A. K. Jones, ordered to the Sagamore, to relieve 
Acting Master E. Babson. Acting Master Jonas 8. Higbce, ordered to the U. 
8. 8. Niagara. Acting Master Jere. Chadwick, ordered to the U.8.8. J. L. 
Davis, to relieve Acting Master George F. Hammond. 

March 18.—Acting Master John F. Dearborn, ordered to temporary duty at 
the Boston Navy-Yard. 

March 21.—Acting Master B. W. Leary, detached from the Potomska, and 
waiting orders. . 

March 22.—Acting Master Elijah Ross, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Acting Master John S. Dennis, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Master William N. Griswold, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and wait orders. 

March 23.—Acting Master Chas. Higgins, detached (sick) from the command 
of the Pampero. 

March 24.—Acting Master George M. Martin, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 
Acting Master Jas. L. Plunkett, detached from the Kensington, and ordered 
to the Mattabesett. 

March 25.—-Acting Master Chas. R. Harris, ordered to the Patuxet. 

March 26.—Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory, detached from the command 
of the Potomska, and wait orders. Acting Master A. McFarland, ordered to 
the Ohio. Acting Master Chas. G. Loring, detached from the Ohio, and or- 
dered to the Tosco. 

March 28.—Acting Master B. W. Leary, ordered to the Saugus. 

March 80.—Acting Master Jas. McDonald, detached (sick) from the Arkansas. 
Acting Master J. P. Randall, ordered to the Vandalia. 

April 1.—Samuel A. Swinnerton appointed Acting Master, and ordered to 
the Cambridge, to relieve Acting Master F. W. Strong. Acting Master James 
Ogilvie, detached from the Passaic, with two weeks’ leave. 

April 4.—Acting Master E. M. Baldwin, detached (sick) from the South Caro- 
lina. Acting Master Albert Cook, detached (sick) from the W. G. Anderson. 
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April 5.—Acting Master H. M. Merrill, detached from the Saranac, and or- 
dered to return to the United States. Acting Master George W. Ewer, detached 
(sick) from the Catskill. 

April 6.—Acting Master C. G. Loring, detached from the Tosco, and ordered 
to the Ohio. Acting Master R. P. Swann, detached from the Fort Jackson, and 
ordered to the Governor Buckingham. 

April 8.—Acting Master Chas. E. Hawkins, ordered to the Vandalia. Acting 
Master C. C. Ricker, detached from the Relief, and ordered to the South At- 
lantic Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


March 11.—John P. Jones, U. S. S. Newbern. 

March 14.—Aug. H. Mandell, U.S. 8. Stars and Stripes. 

March 15.—T. W. Davis, and H. H. Brownell, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. 

March 17.—A. H. L. Boivie, U.S. 8. Iris. 

March 18.--Alonzo Elwell, U. S. 8S. Passaic; Geo. W. Sherman, U.S. 8. 
Cyane; C. F. Dunderdale, U.S. S. Roebuck. 

March 22.—Lemuel Pope, U. 8. 8. Gemsbok. 

March 25.—Peter O. Conner, U.S. 8. Huron; William Henderson, U.S. S. 
Huron; Henry C. Whitmore, U.S. 8S. Nantucket. 

March 28.—E. H. Miller, U.S. S. Constellation. 

April 1.—S. H. Bevins, U.S. 8. Sciota. 

April 2.—E. W. Clark, U. 8.8. Beauregard; Isaac Hallock, and ordered to the 
Potomac Flotilla. ; 

April 4.—Christopher C. Gill. 

April 7.—H. H. Collamore, U. 8. 8. Commodore Perry. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


March 14.—George B. Mitchell. 

March 16.—John H. Yeaton. 

March 19.—William L. Hatch. 

March 21.—Sturgis Center. 

March 22.—Winslow B. Barnes. 

March 23.—S. E. Merrihew and T. 8. Smythe. 

March 24.—William D. Price and Ruel B. Pray. 

March 25.—John P. Arnett. 

March 26.—Jos. 8. Brown. 

March 29.—William H. Millett. 

March 30.—William W. Meeteer and Isaac Thayer. 

April 1.—John Morissey, Jr. 

April 4.—Andrew Curtis, Frank Watson, George L. Jordan, and A. W. Star- 
bucks. 

April 6.—Marcus A, Nickerson. 

April 8.—J. L. Harris. 


March 15.—Acting Ensign F. H. Wilkes, detached (sick) from the Alleghany. 

March 17.—Acting Ensign M. W. McEntee, ordered to the Octorara. 

March 19.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkeys, ordered to the Roebuck, to relieve 
Acting Ensign T. Delano. 

March 21.—Acting Ensign James McGlathery, erdered to the Patapsco, to 
relieve Acting Ensign Henry Kloeppel. Acting Ensigns J. B. F. Smith and J. 
D. Wells, detached from the Potomska. 

March 22.—Acting Ensign Chas. Moore, ordered to the Merrimack. 

March 23.—Acting Ensign Richmond Daggett, detached from the Kensington, 
and ordered to the Pawnee. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign John Bartol, ordered to the Pontoosuck. Acting 
Ensign A. H. Harlow, detached from the Kensington, and ordered to the Pon- 
toosuck. Acting Ensign J. J. Kane, detached from the navy-yard, New York, 
and ordered to the Pontoosuck. ‘ 

March 25.—Acting Ensign G. M. Prindle, detached (sick) from the Vermont. 
Acting Ensign J. B. F. Smith, ordered to the Patuxet. 

March 28.—Acting Ensign John P. Arnett, ordered to the Saugus. 
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March 29.—Acting Ensign G. A. Winsor, detached (sick) from the Geranium. 
Acting Ensign Joseph D. Wells, ordered to the Patuxet. 

April 1.—Acting Ensign A. A. Ward, detached from the Vandalia, and or- 
dered to the Philippi. 

April 2.—Acting Ensign Chas. H. Walker, detached from the Fuchsia, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign James W. Turner, 
detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron. 

April 4.—Acting Ensign G. A. Churchill, detached (sick) from the Memphis. 
Acting Ensign J. B. Fairchild, detached (sick) from the Penobscot. 

April 5.—Acting Ensign Chris. C. Gill, ordered to the Wamsutta. 

April 8.—Acting Ensign J. T. Gallagher, detached from the Tecumseh, and 
ordered to the Savannah. 

April 9.—Acting Ensign William Jameson, detached from the Calypso, and 
ordered to the Tosco. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 


March 18.—Daniel Stone, U. 8. S. Roebuck; E. R. Davison, U. S. S. Queen; 
William Cooper, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 24.—H. 8. Livermore, U. 8. 8. Delaware; J. F. Blanchard, U.S. 8: 
Mackinaw. 

April 2.—Chas. Cameron, Edward Mattack, William Morgan, and John F. 
Porter, West Gulf Squadron. 

April 5.—Chas. H. Cobb, Potomac Flotilla. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


March 11.—James L. Gould. 

March 14.—John H. Pray. 

March 15.—John A. Thomas and William H. Cook. 

March 16.—F. C. Duncan and Chas. B. Hogg. 

March 17.—W. W. Meeteer. ; 

March 19.—H. A. Rogers, A. L. Stevens, and Solomon Barstow. 
March 25,—Samuel Davis. 

March 26.—Theo. B. Seavey. 

March 29.—Chas. H. Marble. 

March 31.—J. H. Ryder and W. D. Burgess; J. E. Merriman. 
April 2.—George H. Appleton. 

April 4.—David G. Conger. 

April 7.—George A. Pynne and E. D. Conover. 7 ih 


March 15.—Acting Master’s Mate Roswell Davis, ordered to the Iosco. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, detached from the Iosco, and ordered to the 
navy-yard, Boston. a 

March 16.—Acting Master’s Maté Chas. J. Stanley, detached from the Mack- 
inaw, and ordered to the Delaware. 

March 17.—Acting Master’s Mates E. M. Boggs and W. Charlton, detached 
from the Pocahontas, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 18.—Acting Master’s Mate M. Beckett, detached from the Farrolones, 
and ordered home. Acting Master’s Mate Sydney N. Gray, detached from the 
Potomska, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 19.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. Disley, ordered to the Queen. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mates Frank Watson and W. H. Wood, detached 
from the Kensington, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

March 24.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. Disley, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 28.—Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Vennard, detached (sick) from the 
Cornubia. Acting Master’s Mate T. M. Webb, detached (sick) from the Emma. 
Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Wood, ordered to the Cornubia. 

April 2.—Acting Master’s Mates John Leeds and F. 8. Eastman, ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

April 6.—Acting Master’s Mate Chas. S. Bellows, detached (sick) from the 
Aroostook. Acting Master’s Mate William Roberts, detached (sick) from the 
Henry Jones. Acting Master’s Mate B. W. Tucker, detached from the Victoria, 
and ordered to the Pocahontas. 
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Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


March 12.—John K. Bacon, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 14.—Jacob J. Smith, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 15,—Edward B. Bringham, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washing- 
ton; Ellwood M. Carson, and ordered to the Nantucket; Henry A. Danker, 
and waiting orders; Joseph W. Newcomer, and waiting orders; Frederick 
Krecker, and waiting orders; John 8S. Ramsay, and waiting orders; Thomas J). 
Reed, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 18.—Carlos W. Knight, and ordered to the Princeton; Nathaniel Matt- 
son, and ordered to the North Carolina; F. W. Williams, and ordered to the 
Princeton. 

March 19.—William 8, Parker, and ordered to the Ohio; John P. Agnew, 
and ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 22.—Thomas F. Leech, and ordered to the Ohio; William R. Semans 
and Henry 8S. De Ford, and ordered to the North Carolina; John M. Battin, 
and ordered to the Princeton; John F. Henry, and ordered to the Delaware. 

March 23.—R. F. Brooks, and ordered to the Florida. 

March 28.—David P. Taylor, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 81.—David McLean, and ordered to the Ohio. 

April 4.—W. B. Hartman, and G. D. Buckner, and ordered to the Princeton. 

April 5.—Jos. G Bell, and ordered to the Princeton; Philip H. Barton, and 
ordered to the North Carolina. f 

April 8.—J. F_ Cottrell. 


March 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeons William B. Lewis and §. S. Green, 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. Henry L. Dearing, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

March 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. T. Whyborn, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Adela. Acting Assistant Surgeon John K. 


Bacon, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. 

March19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Gale, detached from the Adela, 
and ordered home. Acting Assistant Surgeon Jacob J. Smith, detached from 
the Princeton, and ordered to the Owasco. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. H. 
Atkins, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Penguin. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Vaughan, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the South Carolina, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon George 
A. Bright. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas J. Reed, detached from the navy- 
yard, Washington, and ordered to the Stars and Stripes, to relieve Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon Benjamin Marshall. Acting Assistant Surgeon N. Mattson, 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Norwich, to relieve 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. McPherson. Acting Assistant Surgeon II. 
M. Rundlett, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Unadilla. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, detached from the Peterhoff, and waiting orders. 

March 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Holmes, detached (sick) from 
the Southfield. 

March 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Louis Michel, ordered to the Pon- 
toosuck. 

March 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. F. Brooks, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Florida. 

March 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. W. Knight, ordered tothe J. P. Jack- 
son, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas 8. Yard. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon F. W. Williams, ordered to the Roebuck, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Surgeon M. G. Raefle. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Parke, ordered to the Mendota. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry A. Danker, ordered to the Tecumseh Acting 
Assistant Surgeon Frederick Krecker, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Virginia. Acting Assistant Surgeon P. Treadwell, ordered to the Relief. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon E B Bingham, detached from the navy-yard, Washington, 
and ordered to the Saugus. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F, A. Adams, de- 
tached from the Kensington, and ordered to the J. L. Davis 
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April 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Nathaniel Mattson, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Norwich. 

April 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William S. Parker, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the Governor Buckingham. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
John M. Patten, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Valley City. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon John P. Agnew, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Hunchback. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Hoppin, 
ordered to the Union. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. P. Sawyer, detached from the Massa- 
soit, and ordered tothe Sciota. Acting Assistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, ordered 
to the Massasoit. 

April 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon 8. P. Boyer, ordered to the Mattabesett. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


March 24.—Henry G. Thayer. 
March 25.—George E. Hendee. 
April 5.—Daniel Bosworth. 


March 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William A. Mann, ordered to the 
Cayuga, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J. U. Whiffin. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Frank K. Moore, ordered to the Port Royal. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster R. F. Goodman, ordered to the Nightingale, to relieve Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster H. D. Kimberly. Acting Assistant Paymaster P. 8S. Towle, 
ordered to the Clyde. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. Q. Barton, ordered to 
the Relief. 

March 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. K. Opp, ordered to the Valpa- 
raiso, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster Tracy Coit. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. P. Tuttle, detached from the Macedonian, and wait orders. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster J. (. Graves, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster John. C. Sawyer, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant 2aymaster Charles Smith, ordered to the Racer, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster E. Little. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
F. H. Swan, detached from the Potomska, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. W. Clapp, ordered to the Gemsbok. 

March 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. W. Twining, detached from the 
Kensington, and*wait orders. 

March 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. F. Dunham, detached from the 
Peterhoff. Acting Assistant Paymaster G. H. Andrews, ordered to the Saugus. 

April 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood, ordered to the Phi- 
lippi. 

April 4.—Acting Assistant Paymasters E. G. Musgrave and H. Gerrard, 
ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Ichabod Norton, ordered to the Home. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson, ordered to the Wamsutta. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


March 16.—G. 8. Perkins, and ordered to the U. S. S. Fort Donelson. 
March 17.—William W. Whiting, and ordered to the U. 8. 8. Dacotah. 
April 1.—John Curran, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 
April 8.—F. Henderson, ‘and ordered to the U.S. S. Marblehead. 


March 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. C. Chester, ordered to special 
duty at Baltimore. 

March 25.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Pick, ordered to the 
Monticello. 

March 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer 8. C. Midlam, detached (sick) 
from the Adela. 

March 29.—Acting First Assistant Engineer A. Inglis, detached from the 
Algonquin, and ordered to the Saugus. 

April 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Jacob Tucker, detached from the 
Albatross. 

April 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer William H. Miller, detached from 
the Wyalusing, and wait orders. 
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April 9.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, and ordered to 

the Saugus. os 
Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

March 12.—Robert Wallace, and ordered to the U.S. S. Iuka. 

March 16.—Bernard Martin, U.S. 8. Nyanza; Richard Evans, U.S. 8. Me- 
teor; C. E. Carlisle, U. 8. 8S. Nyanza. 

March 17.—Thomas I. Lavery, U. S. S. Cornubia; F. D. Stewart, U.S. S. 
Calhoun; William H. Brown, U.S. 8. J. P. Jackson. 

March 18.—John B. McQuavern, and ordered to the Port Royal. 

March 19.—George F. Case, and ordered to the Banshee. 

March 21.—Mich. Dundon, and ordered to the Banshee. 

March 22.—James Findlay, and ordered to the Augusta. 

March 25.—Benjamin C. Bourne, U.S. 8. Iuka. 

March 80.—William Lannon, and ordered to the Victoria. 

April 4.—James Plunkett, U. 8. 8. Catskill. 

April 6.—Joseph H. Potts, and ordered to the Saugus; George W. Rymes, 
and ordered to the Fort Donelson. 


March 11.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Gustavus 8. Perkins, detached 
from the Cornubia, and ordered to the Fort Donelson. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer Bryce Wilson, detached from the Pocahontas, and ordered to the 
Hunchback. 

March 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John G. Rossman, detached 
(sick) from the Potomska. 

March 22.--Acting Second Assistant Engineer M. Smith, detached from the 
Hunchback, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. Acting Second Assistant Engi- 
neer Augustus Barnum, detached from the Kensington, and ordered to the 
Ticonderoga. 

March 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Henry Farmer, detached from 
the Kensington, and ordered tothe Nereus. Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
Robert Wallace, detached from the Iuka, and ordered to the Patuxet. 

March 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Miller, detached from 
the Governor Buckingham, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer F. Snyder, detached from the Gettysburg, and ordered to 
the Patuxet. - 

April 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. D. Merritt, detached (sick) 
from the Cornubia. 

April 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. B. Curtis, detached (sick) 
from the West India Squadron. 

April 7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer G. H. Rutter, detached (sick) from 
the Rhode Island. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


March 11.—Edward A. Homan, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron; John D. Thompson, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron ; 
E. H. Grover, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron; L. M. Reents- 
jena, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron; Charles D. Southall, 
ordered to the Pacific Squadron; George H. Moore and Charles A. Stanley, 
ordered to the Pacific Squadron; Benjamin C. Bourne, ordered to the U.S. 8. 
Tuka. 

March 15.—James A. Boynton, ordered to the U. S. S. Cornubia; Horace 
Penney, ordered to the U. 8. 8. Saco. 

March 18.—Frank Rodgers and William Raup, ordered to the West Gulf 
‘Squadron. 

March 19.—Edward Missett, ordered to the Manhattan; George Altham, and 
ordered to the Cornubia. 

March 21.—John L. Low and F. J. Ottey, and ordered to the Banshee. 

March 22.—John N. Johnson and William J. Mack, and ordered to the Phi- 
lippi. 

March 28.—William A! Fuller, and ordered to the Fort Donelson; Ezra Gray, 
and ordered to the Alabama. 

March 25.—William S. Rainer, and ordered to the Iuka; L. J. Lyon, and 
ordered to the Fort Donelson. 
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March 26.—George O. Parker, and ordered to the Patuxet; James H. Bless- 
ing, and ordered to the Newbern; Elliott W. Cross, and ordered to the Po- 
tomska; Joseph Mickley, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 28.—C. H. Moxley, G. W. Landon, and W. A. Bowie, and ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 29.—James Norman and William H. Woodward, and ordered to the 
Saugus. William J. Bradley, and ordered to the Saugus. John Moran and P. 
H. Friel, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 80.—William H. Anderson, and ordered to the Iuka; William H. 
Touchton, and ordered to the Commodore Hull; William Keenan, and ordered 
to the Canonicus. } 

April 6.—John Shields, U. 8. 8. Albatross. 

March 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas W. Sillman, detached 
from the R. R. Cuyler, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

March 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers H. Greatorex and M. Villajon, 
detached from the Kensington, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer William B. Allen, detached from the Nereus, and ordered 
to the Patuxet. 

April 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer G. 8. Prior, detached (sick) from 
the Hollyhock. 


March 19.—John Murray, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Michigan. 

March 27.—H. A. Soule, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Mat- 
tabesett; James Hamilton, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Ga- 
jena. 

April 4.—James Como, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Men- 
dota. ° 
April 8.—E. P. Palmer, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the R. R. 
Cuyler. 


Promoted for Good Service, &c. 


March 16.—Acting Master M. B. Crowell, commanding U.S. 8. J. P. Jackson, 
promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. : 

March 18.—Acting Master George Munday, of the U.S. 8. Hartford, pro- 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Ensign De Witt C. Kells, of 
the U.S. S. Galena, promoted to Acting Master. 

March 23.—Acting Master Henry Eaton, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 

March 29.—Acting Master John C. Parker, of the U.S. 8S. Essex, promoted 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Master E. D. Bruner, commanding U. 
8.8. Nightingale, and Acting Master John F. Harden, commanding U.S. 8. 
Kiihn, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. Acting Ensign Charles H. 
Baxter, of the U.S. S. Genesee, and Acting Ensign John 8. Clark, of the U.S. 
8. Calhoun, promoted to Acting Masters. 

April 1.—Acting Ensign Charles F. Keith, of the U. 8. 8. Malvern, promoted 
to Acting Master. 

April 2.—Acting Ensign Samuel H. Field, of the U. 8.8. Huntsville, promoted 
to Acting Master. Acting Master F. M. Green, of the U. 8.8. Niagara, pro- 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 


March 19.—Acting Ensign E. C. Beaman, of the Mississippi Squadron, pro- 
moted to Acting Master. Acting Master John Swaney, commanding U.S. 8. 
Kenwood, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Bernard Magill, of the U.S. 8. Niagara, to 
Acting Ensign. 

April 9.—Acting Master John D. Harty, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 
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Resignations Accepted. 


March 14.—Acting Ensign Peter Heede. 

March 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George H. Van Deusen. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James E. Barbour. 

March 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. B. Dye, and Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon E. H. Vose. 

March 23.—Acting Master James B. Lindsay; Acting Master J. D. Seyburn. 

March 25.—Acting Ensign A. F. West. 

March 80.—Acting Master Lothrop Baker, and Acting Ensign Charles P. 
Walters. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John S. Mallary. ‘ 


March 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Robert R. Reed. 

March 18.—Acting Master’s Mates W. K. Orcutt, and Charles P. Turner. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Samuel J. Horton. ; 

March 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Benjamin Lawton. 

March 26.—Franklin James. 

March 28.—Acting Master’s Mates James P. Knowles, and Samuel C. Heath. 

March 30.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Mead. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James Mecray, Jr. 

April 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. Jones. 

April 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. E. Martindale. 

April 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Frederick Snyder; Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster Theo. W. Burger. 

April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry A. Crane. 

April 9,—Acting Ensign Thomas H. Daggett; Acting Master’s Mate Charles 
E. Culver. 


Revoked. 


March 17.—Acting Master Charles L. Willcomb. 

March 18.—Acting Ensign Emanuel R. Davison; Acting Ensign A. Delano. 
March 21.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Johnson, 

March 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George H. Stover. 

March 23.—Acting Boatswain William Ray. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign H. 8. Livermore. 

March 26.—Acting Ensign B. G. Cahoon. 

March 31.—Acting Master Thomas Smith. 


March 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. W. Mackie. 

March 17.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Surrette. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. G. Paine. 

April 1.—Acting Master’s Mate J. D. Lawrence. 

April 4.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Knowles. 

April 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel B. Runnells. 
April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Benjamin Atwood. 


Dismissed. 


March 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer G. J. Lambertson. 
March 22.—Acting Ensign John Butler. 
March 24.—Acting Ensign Jeremiah Blake. 


March 15.—Acting Master’s Mate Alexander Cushman. 
April 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thos. Dempsey. 
April 5.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James L. Marshall. 


Mississippi Squadron. 
Appointed Acting Masters. 


March 19.—Edmund Morgan, Henry T. Keene, Frederick Reed, and Amaza 
C. Sears. / 
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Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


March 16.—Henry C. Marsh. , 
March 19.—C. W. Johnson, N. A. Conklin, and E. W. Johnson. 
March 28 —Charles J Stanley. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


March 10.-—M. L. Kirk and H C. Atlee. 

March 16.—John D. Moore and M. F Keeshan. 

March 23.—F. W. Whitesides and W. E. Jelley. 

March 28.—William Francis and H. Colburn 

March 31.—Louis Lehman and Robert R. Reed. 

April 1.—Henry Kane. 

April 9.—Alexander B. Allen, W. 8. Culbertson, Joseph W. Pardee, and Ed- 
ward N. Wild. 


Appointed Acting Chief Engineers. 


March 16.—George Prescott. 
March 25.—William Rodgers. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


March 14.—James W. Hindman. 
March 16.—James Munroe. 
March 23.—Jacob Wilson. 
March 25.—Oliver Titcomb. 
March 29.—Alexander McGee. 
March 30.—A. R. Colhoon. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


March 14.—James W. Smith. 

March 16.—E. L. Morse. 

March 17.—George W. Hart. 

March 19.—F. A. Cramer. 

March 23.—William H. Stiles. 

March 25.—Thomas H. Nelson and Robert H. Bennerson. 
March 80.—A. F. Moore. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


March 14.—P. J. Murphy. 

March 16.—James W. Quin, Agrippa Flint, Robert D. Wright, William H. 
Cornell. 

March 19.—Thomas McGarrity. 

March 23.—Caleb C, Crain. 

March 25.—William Hadfield, A. H. Goff, Daniel C. Dawley. 

March 29.—Andrew Lust. 

March 30.—Joseph W. Henderson. 

April 1.—William H. Vanwert. 


Resignations Accepted. 


March 17.—Acting First Assistant Engineer E. R. Clemens, and Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer Thomas Bell. 

March 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward Dodge. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Daniel Winget. - 

March 28.—Acting Carpenter John J. Hays. 


Revoked. 


March 17.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Benjamin Hand. 
March 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Austin. 
March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Nicholson. 
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Dismissed, 


March 19.—Acting Master Thomas Bates. Acting Ensign Daniel Jones. 
Acting Master’s Mates H. M. Scott and George W. Hall. 


[General Order No, 31.] 


Navy Department. March 22, 1864. 


Ensigns R. 8. Chew and H. J, Blake having been reported to the Department 
for going below in their watch, without. being regularly relieved, while on duty 
on board the U.S. steam-frigate Niagara (Commodore T. T. Craven, command- 
ing, and Lieytenant-Commander Henry Erben, executive officer), their appoint- 
ments to the grade of lieutenant, for which they were recently nominated to 
the Senate and confirmed, have been suspended. 

For the same offence, the appointments of Acting Ensigns W. S. Dana, E. F. 
Harrington, Wm. B. Hoff, and C. Rathbone, have been revoked, and they have 
been ordered to return to their studies at the Naval Academy at Newport, 
R. 1., as midshipmen. 

Acting Ensign R. C. Irvin, who was also attached to the Niagara, and was 
guilty of the offence of overstaying his leave, has been ordered to the U. 8. 
steamer Glaucus (third rate), with directions that he shall not, for six months, 
be permitted to go out of that vessel. 

The Department cannot admit the plea of ignorance, or that of usage on 
board the vessels at the Naval Academy, on the part of these officers, who, 
however young, have been long enough in the service to aspire to and expect 
promotion. If they had no other source of information, they should have 
learned from the ‘‘act for the better government of the Navy,” with which all 
persons in the service must be supposed to be familiar, that to “leave his sta- 
tion before regularly relieved”’ is an offence which subjects the person guilty 
of it to the punishment of death. It must, indeed, be obvious to the most or- 
dinary intelligence, that if an officer cannot be trusted in his watch, he has yet 
to learn the simplest practical duties of his profession, and is unfitted for a 
station where the lives of others, as well as the honor of his country, may de- 
pend on his vigilance and fidelity. 

The lenient course which the Department has adopted in this case has been 
induced by the consideration that although the severe punishment which a 
court-martial would adjudge might be more effectual as a warning, yet the 
young officers in fault may with some reason plead, in extenuation of their 
offences, that they were not duly admonished by those whose duty it was to 
impress them with « proper sense of discipline, of the serious nature and in- 
evitable consequences of their misconduct. It is not probable that so many 
of them would have erred habitually on board the Niagara except from this 


cause. 
GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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